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]       ANNA'LS    OF    EDUCATION,      [June  1 


New  York  School  for  the  Blind. 
A  School  for  the  Blind  has  been  opened  in  New  York.     The  pupils  now  in 
it,  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  the  art  of  making  baskets.     The  Stale  of 
New  York  contains  over  700  blind  persons. 


THE  EVENING  POST. 

SATURDAY,   DECEMBER   15. 

Public  Meeting  in  favor  of  the  Blind. — At  a 
public  meeting, held  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  Thursday  ove- 
nin«r,  Dec.  13ih,  1832,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Directors 
of  tile  Inslilulion  fcr  the  Bliiid,  the  Hon.  Gideon  liCe  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  and  Alderman  Mandeville  and  Theo- 
dore Dwiaht  Jr.  were  appointed  Secretaries.  President 
Duer  ana  Charle.9  I^in?i  Esq.  were  also  elected  Vice 
Prc<sideiits. 
The  objects    of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  to  a 

largeand  very  respectable  audience,  by  Dr.  Ackerlv, 
President  of  the  Institution,  anjexamination  of  the  pi> 
pils,  who  have  been  instructed  only  seven  months,  having 
tak^n  place  under  the  direction  of  their  Teacher,  Dr. 
Russ,  and  the  progress  they  have  make  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  manufacture  of  use- 
ful articles  having  been  displayed  ;  an  address  was  de- 
livered bv  Mr.  Piggott,  a  blind  man,  60  years  of  age  ; 
after  which,  subscriptions  of  membership  to  the  society 
were  handed  in,  and  the  following  resolutions  submitted 
by  Mr.  J.  W.   Walker,  wore  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas  the  novel  and  interesting  spectacle  which  we 
have  just  witnes?5cd,  shows  the  practabihfy  and  utility  of 
instructnig  the  Blind,  therefore 

^  Resolved.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  be  requested  to  persevere  in  their  laudable  endea- 
vours to  instruct  those  of  our  fellow  beings  who  arc  un- 
for  tunately  deprived  of  sight;  and  the  Institution  be  re- 
commended to  the  patronage  of  the  community,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  attention  of  the  City  Authorities  and  the 
State  Legislature. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
Mr.  Jennings  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  room  on  this 
occasion. 

GIDEON  LEE,  President. 
William  Mandeville,  )  ^^ 
Theodore  D%yioHT,  Jr.  J  ^®^'*^*^"<^^- 


Photographed  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
of  Saturday,  December   15,   1832 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,  1833. 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

The  philanthropic  institution,  established  in  this  city,  owes  its 
origin  to  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly  and  Samuel  Wood.  The  former 
has  already  accomplished  much  in  favour  of  the  deaf  mutes,  and 
the  latter  is  a  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  member  of  the  so- 
ciety of  friends.  A  petition,  signed  by  many  of  our  most  influen- 
tial fellow-citizens,  was  prepared  by  them  and  presented  to  the 
legislature,  in  1831  ;  and,  in  April  of  the  same  year,  this  society 
was  incorporated.  Dr.  John  Russ  subsequently  conceived  a  similar 
design,  when,  oa  learning  what  had  been  already  done  in  the  cause, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  president  to  co-operate  with  the 
managers.  Their  incipient  efforts  have  been  embarrassed  by  nu- 
merous accidental  causes,  and  they  have  recently  published  a  report 
representing  their  objects,  and  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  proba- 
bly preliminary  to  some  specific  application  to  the  corporation, 
legislature,  or  congress,  for  pecuniary  aid,  in  which  no  one  can  re- 
frain from  wishing  them  success.  At  present,  while  they  estimate 
their  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  at  four  thousand  dollars,  they 
have  in  the  treasury  but  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars,  seventy- 
four  cents,  being  the  surplus,  over  expenses,  obtained  from  dona,- 
tions  and  subscriptions.  We  have  not  space  in  this  number,  to 
enlarge  upon  this  topic  as  we  wish,  but  shall  endeavour  to  resume 
it  soon.  We  can  now  only  remark,  that  they  have  taught  six  pupils 
as  an  experiment,  and  that  their  success  has  equalled  their  expecta- 
tions. The  report  states,  that  the  two  eldest  boys  will  soon  be 
enabled,,  from  the  instruction  they  have  already  received  and  are 
now  receiving,  to  support  themselves.  The  census  of  the  United 
States  for  1830  presents  the  aggregate  number  of  seven  hundred 
and  one  Wind,  for  the  state  of  New-York,  and  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  for  all  the  states.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  actual  number  exceeds  this  by  two  thousand.  Surely  it  is 
unnecessary  to  commend  this  excellent  institution.  Similar  insti- 
tutions, in  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  sustained  by  libe- 
ral pecuniary  appropriations  from  governments,  as  wsU  as  bountiful 
private  donations.  There  is  one  at  Paris  which  receives  from  the 
state,  annually,  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
educates  at  the  same  time,  ninety  pupils.  What  is  very  curious,  and 
to  most  readers  incomprehensible,  if  not  incredible,  they  are  all 
taught  writing  and  reading. 
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NOTICES  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  referred  to  this  society  some  weeks  since,  but  want  of  space 
necessarily  rendered  our  observations  brief.  The  subject  of  educat- 
ing the  bUnd,  so  as  to  rescue  them  from  the  deplorable  helplessness 
and  misery  of  being  a  mere  useless  burthen' to  society,  and  convert 
them  into  intelligent,  cheerful,  and  useful  citizens,  competent  to 
support  themselves,  however,  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropists  of  other  countries,  has  but  recently  been  made  the 
theme  of  experiment  in  our  own.  The  late  report  of  the  society  has 
many  interesting  particulars  on  the  subject.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  be  instrumental  in  directing  one  intelligent  mind  to  an  examina- 
tion of  it,  and  the  A^ew-York  institution  will  not  be  successful 
without  eflacieht  support. 

The  report  says,  "  In  Germany  these  public  charities  exist  to  the 
number  of  five.  They  are  differently  conducted,  both  as  to  the 
course  of  studies  and  the  principles  of  management,  and  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  success.  That  the  Dresden  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  excellent  female  superintendent ;  but  Httle  attention, 
however,  is  paid  to  the  intellectual  education  of  the  pupils.  That 
at  Berlin  is  ably  conducted  by  Professor  Zeune,  who  has  adapted 
music  as  an  essential  branch  in  the  system  of  instruction.  This 
study  should  always  be  cultivated  by  the  blind,  because  of  their 
peculiar  aptitude  for  it.  .  The  susceptibihty  of  the  ear,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  voice  seems  augmented  by  the  deprivation  of  sight, 
though  it  is  physiologically  certain  that  this  apparant  improve- 
ment of  the  auditory  and  vocal  organs  is  owing  merely  to  increas- 
ed exercise :  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  constant  and  vigor- 
ous application  of  our  faculties.  We  have  no  sense  or  organ  but 
is  quickened  and  strengthened  by  a  judicious  exercise ;  and  this  ex- 
ercise goes  on  with  accumulating  energy.  By  the  cultivation  of  mu- 
sic the  blind  are  furnished  with  means,  always  at  command,  not  on- 
ly of  innocent  and  beneficial  recreation,  but  also  of  a  pleasant  and 
respectable  Uvelihood.  Having  acquired  the  science  and  the  art  of 
music,  they  can  impart  their  knowledge  and  skill  to  others,  Tliey  are 
in  general  remarkable  for  facility  both  in  the  acquisition  and  commu- 
nication of  ideas.  Music  therefore  should  always  be  deemed  an  in- 
dispensable branch  of  instruction  in  every  institution  for  the  blind." 

Music  seems  to  be  always  readily  learned  by  these  unfortunates. 

The  examination  of  the  New-York  pupils,  took  place  publicly  at 
the  City  Hotel,  and  it  is  stated  "  that  the  children  have  been  in- 
structed in  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion—that their  progress  has  been  highly  gratifying,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  thus  far  complete  ;— that,  besides  intellectual 
instruction,  they  have  also  been  taught  various  mechanical  employ- 
ments, such  as  plaiting  straw,  covering  bottles,  making  baskets,  and 
weaving  carpeting." 
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The  blind. — As  there  is  an  institution  for  the  reUef  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class,  rapidly  growing  into  usefulness  and  reputation  in  our 
city,  we  feel  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  directing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  generally  to  the  subject.  The  superintendents  of  the 
New-York  seminary  have  already  interested  the  public  in  the  wel- 
fare of  those  whom  they  are  striving  to  benefit.  It  is  asserted  in 
their  behalf,  that  their  success  in  acquiring  many  arts  and  sciences 
far  surpasses  that  of  others.  Many  interesting  facts  are  related  in 
the  report  recently  laid  before  our  citizens.  It  is  there  stated  that 
they  speak  "  with  as  much  certainty  and  exactness  of  the  size  and 
age  of  individuals  whom  they  have  casually  met,  as  persons  enjoy- 
ing the  organs  of  vision  unimpaired  could  do.  They  judge  correctly 
of  the  size  of  an  apartment  by  striking  on  the  floor.  They  recog- 
nise a  person  whom  they  have  once  heard  speak  ;  they  judge  of  the 
proximity  of  fire  by  the  degree  and  extent  of  its  heat;  the  fulness 
of  vessels  by  the  sound  of  the  Hquid  poured  into  them ;  their  ap- 
proach to  objects,  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  their  faces ;  they  judge 
of  the  duration  of  time  ;  recognise  places  where  they  have  once 
been  ;  their  hands  serve  them  as  balances ;  and  with  a  delicacy  of 
feehng,  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  us,  they  discover  when  a  cloud 
I  is  passing  over  the  disk  of  the  sun.  In  walking  about,  when  they 
come  to  an  opening  in  the  street,  they  know  by  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps,  whether  it  is  a  court  closed  up  at  the  end,  or  whether  it  is 
a  wide  or  narrow  street.  They  can  tell,  by  the  feehng  of  the  atmos- 
phere, whether  a  house  is  immediately  upon  the  street,  or  whether 
it  has  a  space  and  a  railing  between  it  and  the  side-walk.  In  fact, 
if  one  follows  them,  he  will  be  surprised,  that,  instead  of  groping 
along,  as  it  would  be  supposed  they  must  do;  and  feeling,  with 
their  hands  or  their  cane,  the  houses  and  the  corners,  that  they 
walk  boldly  forward,  seeming  to  see  with  their  ears,  and  having 
landmarks  in  the  air." 

Certainly,  far  such  capacities  to  remain  neglected  would  be  matter 
of  regret. 

An  account  of  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  Bhnd  of  Scotland,  states  that  many  of  them  acquire  such  ex- 
pertness  in  various  trades,  that  they  find  it  for  their  interest  to  leave 
the  asylum  and  set  up  for  themselves.  Mention  is  made  of  a  boy  of  a 
tender  age,  who  had  exhibited  such  progress  in  music  as  to  be  nearly 
prepared  to  act  as  a  teacher;  and  of  another  who  had  the  entire 
bible  fixed  in  his  memory.  The  narrator,  who  attended  the  exhibi- 
tion, declares  himself  astonished  at  the  brilliant  results  perceptible 
in  the  scholars;  and  particularly  at  the  knowledge  displayed  by  a 
young  girl  in  the  science  of  astronomy.     He  says  : 


"Of  the  splendid  orrery  belonging  to  liie  institution  she  is  perfect 
mistress,  as  also  of  the  celestial  maps — but,  accustomed  as  we  have 
been  to  these  annual  examinations,  and  acquainted  as  we  have  been 
with  blind  persons  who  had  all  the  advantages  of  expensive  educa- 
tion, we  were  startled  at  the  question,  'What  star  is  at  this  moment 
over  Calcutta  7'  To  solve  this  question  oft  the  plans  of  the  heavens 
she  behoved  to  know  what  was  then  the  hour  of  the  day  at  Calcutta. 
To  shorten  the  operation,  this  she  was  told  by  one  little  girl  an- 
nouncing the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  place,  and  another  work- 
ing the  question  as  to  the  time,  both  on  the  terrestrial  globe;  the 
girl  then,  in  a  wonderfully  short  period,  pointed  to  and  named 
the  stars.  The  same  questions  and  operations  were  repeated  as  to 
other  places,  and  with  equal  success.  These  are  truly  triumphs  of 
knowledge." 

We  have  before  us  some  curious  biographical  accounts  of  blind- 
men,  collected  by  the  New- York  institution.  One  is  mentioned  as 
having  overcome  much  opposition  and  neglect,  and  succeeded,  by 
means  of  his  importunities,  in  being  sent  to  school,  where  he  soon 
greatly  surpassed  all  his  class-mates  in  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments. He  was  made  master  of  arts  at  Leipsic,  and  taught  with 
success  at  Holstein  till  he  became  a  public  lecturer.  He  had  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  language,  mathematics,  and  natural  and  moral 
philosophy ;  played  upon  several  instruments,  and  particularly  on 
an  organ  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  was  good  at  nine-pins,  shot  at 
a  mark  with  accuracy,  (the  place  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  knock- 
ing,) and  he  held  disputes  about  colours  and  explained  their  origin. 

Another  extraordinary  instance  is  mentioned  of  an  ingenious 
mechanist,  who  could  repair  watches,  discovering  their  defects  by 
the  sense  of  feeling. 

It  seems  as  if  there  were  no  end  to  the  wonders  related  of  the 
blind.  Not  only  do  we  find  among  thenr  accomplished  musicians, 
mathematicians,  philosophers,  &c.,  but  even  sculptors.  An  account 
is  also  given  of  an  accomplished  statuary,  who,  although  he  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  then  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  art 
of  sculpture.  The  narrative  states  that  "  his  mind,  which  at  first  ap- 
peared paralyzed  by  the  magnitude  of  his  calamity,  seemed  gra- 
dually to  recover  its  activity,  and  in  tossing  about  for  some  employ- 
ment to  occupy  his  vacant  hours,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
statue  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  to  which  he  had  free  access.  After 
having  touched  it  in  every  direction,  and  making  himself  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  different  parts,  he  conceived  the  design  of  copying 
it  in  clay,  in  which  he  so  exactly  succeeded,  as  to  excite  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  every  beholder.  Encouraged  by  success,  he 
renewed  his  efforts  till  his  talent  for  statuary  developed  itself  to  such 
a  surprising  degree,  that  Prince  Ferdinand,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  model  a  statue  of  Pope  Urban  the  eighth ;  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  was  particularly  fortunate.  He  after- 
wards made  many  other  statues,  in  which  he  was  equally  successful. 
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Exhibition  of  the  blind. — A  more  touching  sight  can  scarcely  be 
[imagined  than  was  presented  to  the  numerous  auditory  collected 
!  on  the  fifth  instant,  in  the  Market-street  church.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  sight  of  a  blind  man  which  strikes  at  once  upon  our 
tenderest  sympathies.  A  group  of  these  afflicted  beings,  some  of 
them  females,  and  many  in  early  youth,  singing  in  concert  a  solemn 
hymn,  and  lifting  their  pale  faces  and  sightless  orbs  before  an  ani- 
mated assemblage  which  they  can  never  behold,  and  in  a  cheerful 
light,  of  the  very  nature  of  which  some  of  them  are  ignorant,  may  well 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  unreflecting  mind.  They  wereexhibit- 
edthis  evening,  by  the  directors  of  the  institution  of  which  they  are 
pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  proficiency  which  they  are 
capable  of  making  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  education — and  to 
say  that  their  cleverness,  their  improvement,  their  knowledge,  and 
general  deportment  reflect  great  credit  on  Dr.  Russ,  their  benevo- 
lent and  able  instructor,  would  but  faintly  express  the  feeling  con- 
tinually manifested  by  the  spectators.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
singing,  reading  by  feeling  the  letters,  geography,  performance  on 
the  harp,  by  Mr.  Wall,  a  blind  man,  lately  from  Europe,  who  gives 
private  lessons  upon  this  instrument,  ciphering,  mental  arith- 
metic, &c.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  went  through 
these  performances,  appeared  to  excite  as- much  pleasure  as  sur- 
prise, particularly  the  skill  of  a  little  fellow  in  mental  arithmetic, 
who  solved  problems,  propounded  by  some  of  the  audience,  so  rea- 
dily and  so  accurately,  that  although  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
might  well  prohibit  such  a  show  of  feeling,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  repress  a  burst  of  applause. 

Among  the  questions  which  he  answered  immediately  were  the 
following : 

How  many  bricks  will  it  take  to  build  an  eight  inch  wall,  fifty  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  high,  fifteen  bricks  being  required  to  each  foot? 

The  front  and  rear  walls  of  a  building  are  each  twenty  feet  wide 
by  thirty  feet  high  and  one  foot  thick,  requiring  twenty-two  bricks 
to  a  foot ;  how  many  bricks  do  they  contain,  deducting  one-tenth 
for  the  doors  and  windows  ? 

What  will  sixty-eight  thousand  bricks  amount  to  at  six  and  a 
quarter  dollars  per  thousand  7    • 

A  tree,  used  as  a  fishing  pole,  was  drawn  out  of  the  North-river, 
and  upon  examination  it  was  found  that  two-sixths  of  the  tree  had 
been  in  the  mud,  three-sixths  in  the  water,  and  six  feet  out  of  the 
water.    Required  the  length  of  the  tree  7 

If  the  corporation  should  build  a  dock  two  hundred  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  broad,  and  fifty  feet  deep  in  the  water— how  many 
solid  feet  would  it  make,  and,  at  four  cents  a  foot,  how  much  would 
it  cost  7 


Two  brothers,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  born  blind,  performed 
together  on  the  flute,  and  afforded  great  gratification. 

That  this  institution  is  most  benevolent  and  useful  in  its  design — 
most  honourable  to  the  country,  and  to  those  active  in  its  establish- 
ment— and  that,  by  its  own  exhibitions  as  well  as  by  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  others,  the  feasibility  of  its  object  is  clearly  appa- 
rent, no  one  can  deny.  It  is  to  be  hoped  then,  that  the  legislature, 
as  well  as  wealthy  individuals  and  the  public  generally,  will  render 
it  a  prompt  support.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  granted 
to  the  "New-England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  six  thousand  dollars.  We  recommend  the  "New-York  In- 
stitution" to  repeat  the  exhibitions  till  the  public  become  more 
warmly  interested,  as  they  certainly  will  as  soon  as  they  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  result  cannotbut  greatly  increase 
their  number  of  patrons. 


Bo^toYv,    Mccss..  Me$>seYVtf(2.-r: 


BOSTON, 


1^  THURSDAY JUNE  13,  1833. 

'  ■  The.  Blind. — The  Daily  Advertiser  contains  a  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  New-York  Institution  of  the  Blind, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  an  educated  blind  man  from  Glas- 
gow arrived  in  that  city  about  ten  days  since,  and  has  been 
received  into  the  family  of  the  institution,  No.  62,  Sprin.e:-st., 
as  a  teacher  in  various  useful  mechanical  arts,  in  which  he  is 
well  skilled.  He  makes  baskets,  ropes,  twine,  cords,  mats, 
mattresses,  shoes,  &c.  with  great  dexterity,  and  is  of  course, 
far  bef.er  able  to  instruct  other  blind  persons  in  those  arts 
than  any  teacher  ignorant  of  their  habits  and  manner  of  re- 
ceiving instruction.  What  renders  his  services  particularly 
desirable  is  his  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who 
suffer  under  the  same  calamity  as  himself.  Many  of  the  ben- 
efits of  education  are  realised  by  him.  A  day  or  two  after  he 
had  lanf'ed  and  before  his  baggage  had  been  passed  through 
the  Cus'om-House,  he  had  used  his  powers  of  observation 
with  such  an  effect,  as  to  lead  him  in  conversation  with  a 
gentleman  to  remark,  that  the  lower  part  of  New-York  is  very 
jrrfgnjarly  laid  out,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find  his 
way  5  but  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  be  able  to  walk  about 
without  difficulty.  After  his  first  visit  to  the  Institution  one 
day  last  week,  he  set  out  to  seek  one  of  his  fellow  passengers, 
declining  a  guide  to  conduct  him  ;  and  soon  after  returned, 
having  accomplished  his  object.  The  only  mistake  he  made, 
although  he  went  and  returned  alone  between  Spring-street, 
near  Broadway, and  Catherine-street,  was,  that  he  rangat  the 
house  adjoining  the  Institution,  No.  60,  instead  of  62,  the 
steps  of  which  are  connected 
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BOSTON 


THCJRSDAY AUGUST  22,  1833. 

Munificent.  G//?.— James  Boorman,  Esq.  of  this  city,  has 
presented  to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  a  ten 
years  lease  of  the  buildings  and  ground  fornnerly  called  Ab-  j 
ino-don  Place,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  paved  part  of  the 
oil*}',  and  between  the  8ih  and  Qliravenues.  The  main  build- 
ng  on  the  premises  is  a  large  substantial  two  story  house, 
100  by  54  feet,  siiuaied  on  a  rising  ground  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River,  There  are  also  two  stone  kitchens  apart 
from  the  main  building,  and  a  well  of  good  water  near  the 
house.  'I'he  ground  is  now  in  good  order,  under  cultivation 
as  a  garden,  and  contains  a  little  over  two  acres.  The  situ- 
ation is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  pleasanlesl  on  Manhattan 
Island,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  offers  fine 
air,  good  soil  for  culuvation,  a  shady  grove  and  flower  gar- 
den, with  wide  anJ  level  paths.  The  house  is  very  large, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  spacious  attic,  abundantly  large 
em  ugh  for  a  workshop  and  place  for  exercise  in  bad  weath- 
er, while  the  distance  from  the  City  Hall  is  only  about  three 
miles.— iV.  Y.  Gazette. 
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CINCINNxlTI  JOURNAL.. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1833. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUND. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N,  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  late  examination 
of  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution 
:  for  tlia  instruction  of  the  blind. 

The  teacher  explained  the   ingenious  mode  of 
instruction  pursued,  and  the   pupils  went  through 
various  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  geography, 
grammar,  ani  mental  arithmetic, in  the  most  sitis- 
factory  and  gratifying  manner.     Their  proficiency  1 
in  arithmetic  was  astonishing.     A  little  boy,  eight , 
years  old,  who  but  a  year  ago  was  ignorant  of  the  i 
multiplication  table,  solved  several    complicated ' 
questions  in  much    less  time  than  those   who  pro- 1 
posed  them  could  go  through  the  operation  witli  the 
aid  of  a  pencil  and  paper.     Tiie  hooks  prepared  for 
their  use  are  embossed  in  the  ordinary  Roman  char- 
acter, and  these  they  read  with   sufficient  f^icility. 
But  the  objection  to  this  mode  of  printing    is,  that 
it  occupies  too  much  space  and  is  very  expensive. 
The  New  Testament,  ijius  printed,  forms  a  thick 
~  quarto  volume,     'l  ii»  teacher  explained  that  a  new 
alphabet  had  been  invented,  equally  perceptible  to 
the  touch  wiih  the  Roman  letters,  and  occuj)ying 
much  less  space.     The  operations  in  arithmetic  are 
I  also  facilitated  by   substituting  the  two  letters  T 
and  V,  ill  ditlcrcnt   positions,  for   the  first   eight 
digits.     Tlie  maps  used  by  tlie  pupils  are  eniboss- 
[  ed.  and  can  be  traced  by  the  touch  all  most  as  ea- 
I  sily  as  by  the   eye.     Some  baskets,  carpets,  and 
I  rugs,  made  by  the  pupils,  in  the  intervals  of  school 
I  hours,  were  produced,  and  were  very  creditable  to 
their  industry  and  skill.     It  is  a  leading  object  of 
I  the  Institution  to  enable  the  pupils  to  earn  a  liveli- 
j  hood  by  some  mechanical  employment.     The  pu- 
pils  present  were,  it  was  slated,  when  they  were 
^  received  into  tlie  institution,  vacant  in  countenance 
j  and  melancholy  in  disposition,  mojjing  in   silence, 
.  and  taking  no  interest  in  any  thing.     Now  their 


faces  are  bright,  cheerful,  and  intcihgent,an(l  tliny 
delight  in  sport:-,  labor,  and  study,  as  much  as  any 
other  children,  llcally  it  would  seem  that  in  this 
age  and  nation  of  benevolence  and  beneficence,  it 
is  no  great  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or  even 
deaf  and  dumb.  Blindness  is  confined  to  those 
wiio  will  not  see,  and  deafness  to  such  as  will  not 
hearken. 
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CINCINNATI  JOUMNAI.. 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1834. 
TfiE  Blind. — The  exhibition  at  the  City  Hotel, 
in  behalf  of  the  Blind,  on  Monday  evening,  2d  De- 
cember, went  off  well,  and  was  highly  satisfactory. 
The  large  room  was  well  filled  with  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, not  withstanding  it  rained  the  whole  evening. 
Tlie  exercises  were  very  interesting,  and  the  audi- 
ance  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  The 
blind  children  sang  and  performed  on  musical  in- 
struments  with  much  skill  and  effect.  The  exer- 
cises in  geography  were  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  with  what  ficility  two 
youths  pointed  out  on  the  map  of  Europe,  coun- 
tries, lukes,  rivers  and  cities,  &:c.,  found  by  feeling 
on  a  map  particularly  constructed  for  the  blind.  Tiie 
exercises  in  arithmetic  by  several  of  the  children 
particularly  by  two  girls  and  a  little  boy,  were  cred- 
itable both  to  the  teacher  (Dr.  Russ)  and  the  pupils. 
JBaskets,  mats,  carpets  and  mattresses,  manufac- 
tured at  thi-;  Institution, by  tlie  blind,  were  exhibit- 
ed, and  could  not  be  excelled  by  those  who  have 
.their  siglit.  It  was  particularly  attracting  to  see  a 
'blind  young  man  at  work,  making  a  basket  with  as 
;  much  case  and  facility  as  though  he  could  see. — 
•There  will  be,  we  are  informed,  a  considerable 
I  number  of  these  articles  for  sale  at  the  contem- 
f  plated  Ladies'  Fair,  between  christmas  and  new 
i  year. — N.  Y.  Courier  4'  Enq. 
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New- York. — The  message  of  Governor  Marcy  was  com 
municated  to  the  Legislature  on  the  7th  in§t.  After  giving  a 
brief  view  of  the  external  relations  of  the  stale,  he  proceeds 
to  a  more  extended  one  of  its  internal  condition.  As  re- 
spects the  peniteniiaries,  he  states,  that  the  incomeofihe 
Auburn  prison  has  exceeded  its  ordinary  expences  in  the 
sumof  ^8,6"i5  05,  and  that  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  institution 
in  the  sum  of  ^^3,255  26.  Much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  prison  discipline  ;  and  his  Excellency  suggests 
the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  separate  prison 
forfemale  convicts,  the  number  of  whom,  now  imprisoned, 
is  fiM3'-lhree.  The  condition  of  the  insane  poor,  is  such  as 
to  require  attention,  and  the  single  asylum  at  Bloomingdalc 
is  considered  quite  inadequate  li)  the  wants  of  the  State. 
The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  State  is  estimated  atone, 
thousand.  The  education  of  the  blind  is  also  mentioned,  as 
an  object  worthy  of  the  legislative  regard.  As  respects  gen- 
eral education,  the  Governor  believes  that  too  little  attention 
IS  paid  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  nor  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  primary  schools,  in  general,  such  as  is  desirable. 
820  towns  and  wards  of  the  Slate,  the  whole  numher,  have 
made  reports  for  1832.  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  num- 
ber of  schools  is  9,107,  and  of  pupils  512,475.  The  whole 
number  of  children  in  these  districts  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen,  is  522,618.  The  amount  of  public  money  dis- 
tributed to  these  districts,  including  ^  100,000  from  the  com- 
mon school  fund,  and  ^1S,5'J3,24  from  local  funds,  was  ,^307, 
733  08,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  raised  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  sum  of  ^369,696  36.  The  whole  of  this  amount 
was  paid  to  teachers.  Adding  to  it  the  other  expenditures  in- 
cident to  the  system,  the  whole  sum  paid  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  is  about  ^1, 100,000.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars are  annually  distributed  to  academies  by  the  regents  of 
the  University. — The  Governor  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  board,  '.o  procure  and  difTuse  the  de- 
sired information  on  that  subject.  He  expresses  the  hope, 
that  the  taiiff  laws  of  the  country  will  continue  without 
change  for  some  years  to  come.  On  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  he  states,  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  are 
now  navigated  by  20  steamboats  and  128  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers, and  the  shipping  on  the  lake  has  increased  within  three 
years,  from  six  to  eighteen  thousand  tons.  Notwithstanding 
the  redaction  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  the 
amount  received  from  this  source  during  the  last  year  was 
^1,464,059  98,  exceeding  that  of  the  year  previous,by  ^234,- 
776  51.  A  farther  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  is  contemplated 
in  the  spring.  The  capacity  of  the  Erie  canal,  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor,  to  be  enlarged  The  applications 
f(»r  new  banks  are  far  more  numerous,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor,  than  the  public  interests  require.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  subjects  treated  in  this  message,  to  vvhich  we  have 
not  time  at  present  more  particularly  to  allude. 
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Mercer-sfreet ;  or  to  Miss  Oram's  school,  number  fifty-five,  Crosby 
street.  For  the  convenience  of  those  residing  at  Greenwich,  their  ar 
tides  maybe  sent  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  the  Eighth  Avenue 
or  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Trulock,  number  two  hundred  and  two,  liieecker-street 

Those  residing  at  Brooklyn  may  send  theirs  to  Mrs.  George  Spring, 
corner  of  Columbia  and  Pine  Apple-streets.  Those  individuals  or  heads 
of  schools  who  prefer  taking  a  table  and  selling  their  own  articles,  will 
please  to  make  it  known  to  the  abovementioned  committee  of  ladies. 

The  subscribers  and  committee  of  the  institute  will  receive  contribu- 
tions from  gentlemen  and  others,  in  money,  dry  goods,  books,  fancy  ar- 
ticles, confectionary,  fruit,  refreshments,  or  any  other  article  that  can  be 
sold  or  converted  into  usefulness  for  the  purpose  of  the  fair. 


Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D.,  number  one  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
Broadway. 

Silas  Brown,  number  two  hundred  and  seventeen.  Pearl-street. 

Curtis  Bolton,  number  twenty-nine.  Wall-street. 

George  Spring,  number  fifty-two.  Pine-street,  or  at  Brooklyn. 

John  D.  Russ,  M.D.  at  the  Institute,  Eighth  Avenue. 

Franklin  Miller,  number  twenty -three,  Liberty-street. 

John  R.  Stuyvesant,  East  Broadway. 

John  W.  Walker,  number  two  hundred  and  fifty -six,  Broadway. 


East 
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THE   NEW-YORK  MIRROR. 


EDITED  BY  GEORGE  P.  MORRIS,  THEODORE  S.  FAY  AND  NATHANIEL  P.  WILMS. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1835. 


Fair  for  the  blind. — The  great  duty  annexed  by  our  benevolent 
Creator,  as  the  condition  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  happiness  and 
prosperity,  is  a  compassionate  feehng  for  the  ills  and  miseries  in- 
cident to  mortality,  and  an  active  disposition  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  from  which  we  are  happily  exempted.  Pity  and 
mercy  are  attributes  of  the  divinity,  and  we  then  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  his  love,  when  we  endeavour,  as  far  as  human  frailty  will 
permit,  to  imitate  his  perfections.  It  is  not  by  a  cold  assent,  or  a 
mere  approval  of  the  benevolent  schemes  of  active  philanthropists, 
that  we  can  discharge  our  duty  toward  our  neighbour,  or  show  our- 
selves the  followers  of  him  who  went  about  doing  good,  comforting 
the  distressed,  relieving  human  necessities  in  the  hour  of  their  most 
dreadful  need,  healing  all  manner  of  disease,  giving  sight  to  the  ! 
blind,  and  clearing  the  more  fatal  blindness  of  the  soul.  There  is 
no  human  atfliction  so  oppressive  as  the  deprivation  of  sight,  and 
no  helplessness  can  be  compared  with  the  infirmity  of  those  who 
are  dependant  upon  the  succour  of  others  for  guidance  of  theirj 
steps,  and  for  assistance  in  the  performance  of  the  commonest  exer- 
tions by  which  life  is  supported.  Those  only  who  have  felt  a  par- 
tial loss  of  vision  can  adequately  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
affliction,  and  can  sympathize  sufficiently  with  the  helplessness  of 
those  to  whose  eyes  the  face  of  nature  is  an  obscured  page,  and  who 
are  shut  out  from  the  thousand  pleasures  afforded  by  the  gay  and 
cheering  aspect  of  things  in  the  crowded  city  and  the  open  field. 
Human  benevolence  has  stepped  in  to  the  relief  of  these  unhappy 
objects  of  human  suffering  ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
sensibilities  of  our  gentle  countrywomen  have  been  enlisted  in  their 
behalf.  The  fair  for  the  blind,  last  year,  was  principally  indebted  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  ladies  of  New- York  and  its  vicinity  for  the  I 
success  which  attended  that  appeal;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at 
similarly  flattering  result  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  fair  to  be 
held  at  Niblo's  Garden  on  the  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth  and  thir- 
tieth instant.  The  committee  have  made  this  early  notification  of 
their  intention,  in  order  that  the  ladies  who  co-operated  in  their  la- 
bour of  mercy  last  year,  and  who  feel  disposed  to  assist  on  the 
present  occasion,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing  the  various 
articles  of  taste  and  utility  which  have  made  so  elegant  and  conspi- 
cuous a  display.  The  charity  of  thepublickis  the  only  aid  to  which 
the  committee  can  look  to  obtain  means  to  elevate  and  improve  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  blind,  and  by  which  their  phy- 
sical necessities  can  be  relieved.  The  petition  for  legislative  assist- 
ance in  support  of  the  institution,  preferred  last  year,  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and,  in  order  to  continue  their  usefulness,  they  are  compelled 
to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  publick,  which  will  be  unhesitatingly 
given  for  such  a  meritorious  work. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  MIRROR. 


EDITED  BY  GEORGE  P.  MORRIS,  THEODORE  S.  FAY  AND  NATHANIEL  P.  WILLIS. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1835. 


Fair  for  the  blind. — The  great  duty  annexed  by  our  benevolent 
Creator,  as  the  condition  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  happiness  and 
prosperity,  is  a  compassionate  feeling  for  the  ills  and  miseries  in- 
cident to  mortality,  and  an  active  disposition  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  from  which  we  arc  happily  exempted.  Pity  and 
mercy  are  attribute?  of  the  divinity,  and  we  then  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  his  love,  when  we  endeavour,  as  far  as  human  frailty  will 
permit,  to  imitate  his  perfections.  It  is  not  by  a  cold  assent,  or  a 
mere  approval  of  the  benevolent  schemes  of  active  philanthropists^ 
that  we  can  discharge  our  duty  toward  our  neighbour,  or  show  our- 
selves the  followers  of  him  who  went  about  doing  good,  comforting 
the  distressed,  relieving  human- necessities  in  the  hour  of  their  most 
dreadful  need,  healing  all  manner  of  disease,  giving  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  clearing  the  more  fatal  blindness  of  the  soul.  There  is 
no  human  affliction  so  oppressive  as  the  deprivation  of  sight,  and 
no  helplessness  can  be  compared  with  the  infirmity  of  those  who 
are  dependant  upon  the  succour  of  others  for  guidance  of  their 
steps,  and  for  assistance  in  the  performance  of  the  commonest  exer- 
tions by  which  life  is  supported.  Those  only  who  have  felt  a  par- 
tial loss  of  vision  can  adequately  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
affliction,  and  can  sympathize  sufficiently  with  the  helplessness  of 
those  to  whose  eyes  the  face  oT  nature  is  an  obscured  page,  and  who 
are  shut  out  from  the  thousand  pleasures  afforded  by  the  gay  and 
cheering  aspect  of  things  in  the  crowded  city  and  the  open  field. 
Human  benevolence  has  stepped  in  to  the  relief  of  these  unhappy 
objects  of  human  suffering ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
sensibilities  of  our  gentle  countrywomen  have  been  enlisted  in  their 
behalf.  The  fair  for  the  blind,  last  year,  was  principally  indebted  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  ladies  of  New-York  and  its  vicinity  for  the 
success  which  attended  that  appeal ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
similarly  flattering  result  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  fair  to  be 
held  at  Niblo's  Garden  on  the  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth  and  thir- 
tieth instant.  The  committee  have  made  this  early  notification  of 
their  intention,  in  order  that  the  ladies  who  co-operated  in  their  la- 
bour of  mercy  last  year,  and  who  feel  disposed  to  assist  on  the 
present  occasion,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing  the  various 
articles  of  taste  and  utility  which  have  made  so  elegant  and  conspi- 
,  cuous  a  display.     The  charity  of  the  publick  is  the  only  aid  to  which 
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the  committee  can  look  to  obtain  means  to  elevate  and  improve  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  blind,  and  by  w  hich  their  phy- 
sical necessities  can  be  relieved.  The  petition  for  legislative  assist- 
ance in  support  of  the  institution,  preferred  last  year,  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and,  in  order  to  continue  their  usefulness,  they  are  compelled 
to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  pubUck,  which  will  be  unhesitatingly 
ijiven  for  such  a  meritorious  work. 
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CINCBiVNATI    JOUHNAL,. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  IG,  1834. 

TiiK  Blind. —  At  the  Institution  for  the  Ciind  in  this  city, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ross,  there  are  at  present 
23  pupils,  viz.  21  males,  and  4  females.  Tlieir  ages  range 
between  8  and  25  years.  A  Wind  man  instructs  the(n  in  bas- 
ket maliing;  a  French  woman,  in  French  basket  tnaking;  and 
a  teacher  of  music  qualifies  them  to  act  as  organists,  &c. — 
Some  make  rag-carpeis  and  mats.  Throuy,h  the  liberality 
of  James  Boorman,  Esq.,  they  have  the  use,  for  nine  years,  of 
a  convenient  building  at  the  corner  of  35ih  street  and  8th 
Avenue,  with  garden  grounds  attached.  The  principal  ol)- 
ject  of  the  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  of  .^12000, 
is,  we  believe,  to  purchase  this  property,  which  Mr.  Boorman 
offers  to  the  Institution  at  a  much  lower  price  than  he  could 
obtain  by  throwing  it  into  market.  Many  of  the  pupils  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  learning  to  read.  They  hare 
the  Gospel  of.Tohn  and  one  book  (besides  sevewl  in  French) 
printed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  read  by  the  sense  of  feeling; 
i.  e.  the  letters,  instead  of  being  made  with  ink,  are  made  of 
the  paper  itself,  and  differ  from  tjie  rest  of  the  sheet  only  in 
being  raised  above  tlie  general  level.  Maps  in  geographx--, 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  have  been  obtained  from 
Europe.  Altogether,  this  institution,  though  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy, bids  fair  to  be  eminently  useful,  if  propeily  sustained. 

The  Boston  AsyUim  for  the  Blinrl  has  been  endowed  with, 
princely  liberality  by  the  citizens  of  that  metropolis.  It  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Howe. 

.Y.  r.  Jour,  of  Com. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  MIRROR. 


EDITED  BY  GEORGE  P,  MORRIS,  THEODORE  S.  FAY  AND  NATHANIEL  P.  WILLIS. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13.  1834. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. — Among  the  thousand  channels  along 
which  the  stream  of  charity  may  run,  carrying  succour  to  distress, 
encouragement  to  the  desponding,  solace  to  the  afflicted,  and  con- 
solation to  the  wounded  and  broken  heart,  it  is  difficult — perhaps 
impossible — to  single  out  any  one  in  which  the  flowing  of  the  cur- 
rent has  a  more  benignant  beauty  than  attends  its  progress  through 
the  rest.  To  relieve  the  suflferings  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is 
surely  the  act  in  which  human  nature  makes  its  nearest  approach 
to  the  bright  purity  of  the  angelic  host,  whatever  may  be  the  ob- 
jects of  its  bounty  and  benevolence.  Yet,  though  to  the  eye  of 
reason  there  is  no  gradation  of  merit  in  charitable  deeds — though 
all  who  are  afflicted,  however  different  may  be  the  mode  of  their 
calamity,  have  equal  claims  upon  the  active  kindness  of  the  pros- 
perous and  happy — there  are  none  whose  mute  appeal  calls  up  a 
gentler  or  more  ready  sympathy,  than  that  of  the  helpless  blind.  It 
is  true  that  we  to  whom  the  beautiful  creation  is  a  world  of  loveli- 
ness enjoyed — for  whom  the  thousand  brilliant  hues,  and  glorious 
forms,  and  graceful  movements  that  make  the  faculty  of  sight  a 
never-failing  source  of  exquisite  emotions,  are  not  a  hidden  trea- 
sure— can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude,  the 
depth,  and  breadth  and  strength  of  the  privation ;  we  cannot  rea- 
lize the  mighty  sum  of  enjoyment  that  is  at  once  cut  off  by  per- 
petual darkness  ;  yet,  in  the  imaginative  power  of  our  minds,  we 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  inestimable  value  of  sight, 
though  without  experience  of  its  want,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
make  us  feel,  compassionate,  and  as  far  as  lies  within  our  power, 
relieve  the.  wants  and  suffijrings  of  those  to  whom  it  is  denied.  The 
splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  with  all  its  gorgeous  panoply  of 
crimson,  gold  and  purple  clouds — the  quiet  beauty  of  the  smiling 
landscape — the  glory  of  the  stai-gemmed  sky  at  midnight — the 
silver  radiance  of  the  crescent-moon — the  majesty  of  ocean,  and 
the  innumerable  forms  of  animated  loveliness  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, are  so  familiar  to  our  minds,  that  we  cannot  even  sup- 
pose them  non-existent — we  see  them,  in  imagination,  amid  the 
profoundest  gloom  of  night — they  have  become  part  of  our  own 
nature  ;  and  even  in  the  act  of  striving  to  conceive  the  blank  which 
their  annihilation  would  create,  fancy  calls  them  up  before  us  with 
a  distinctness  of  delight  not  surpassed  even  by  the  exquisite  reality. 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  lose  them,  having  once  enjoyed,  nor  bring 
home  to  our  own  feelings,  in  all  its  dreariness,  the  waste  that  would 
be  left  by  their  destruction,  we  can  understand  and  knovv  that  it 
must  be  a  dreary  waste  ;  and  that,  even  with  all  the  other  physical 
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enjoyments  attainable  by  human  beings,  tiiere  is  no  compensation 
for  the  want  of  these,  and  such  as  these,  ever  pouring  in  upon  us 
through  the  medium  of  vision.  The  Wind  man  may  acquire  fame 
in  art,  in  science,  or  in  song  ;  he  may  possess  unbounded  wealth, 
and  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  to  which  riches  are  the  minister  ; 
he  may  be  admired,  applauded,  loved — but  these  delights  are  also 
enjoyed  by  others,  exempt  from  his  calamity  ;  they  are  not  be- 
stowed upon  him  alone,  in  recompense  for  his  privation.  He  is 
still  an  unfortunate  being — an  object  for  sympathy  and  compassion- 
ating kindness.  How  much  more  so  then  the  indigent,  uneducated 
blind  !  Whose  darkness  is  not  of  the  eyes  merely,  but  of  the  soul ; 
whose  faculties,  however  capable  of  improvement,  are  lying  dor- 
mant in  the  moral  eclipse  of  which  his  physical  misfortune  is  the 
cause  !  whose  life,  susceptible  of  guidance  to  intelligence,  utihty, 
and  happiness,  is  a  burthen  to  others  and  himself !  To  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  a  lot  like  this,  human  sagacity  has  discovered  means 
of  instruction,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  effectual ;  and 
human  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  application  of  these  means 
in  our  own  as  well  as  other  lands,  to  an  extent,  the  very  knowledge 
of  which  makes  the  heart  glow  with  pleasure  and  admiration.  In 
this  city  an  institution  for  educating  the  blind  has  been  some  years 
established,  in  which  a  number  of  unfortunates  have  been  main- 
tained and  instructed,  and  in  which  there  are  now  twenty-five  pu- 
pils, acquiring  the  skill  and  knowledge  that  are  to  alleviate,  though 
they  cannot  entirely  remove,  the  sorrows  and  distresses  incident 
to  their  condition.  In  aid  of  this  noble  charity,  a  fair  is  to  be  held 
on  the  last  three  days  of  the  present  month  :  its  purpose  is  above 
all  eulogy,  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  assist,  in  some  degree,  the  philanthropic  exertions  of 
those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  progress  and  increase  of 
the  institution,  by  employing  the  means  at  our  command  in  making 
known  and  earnestly  recommending  the  object  of  the  contemplated 
measure.  In  aid  of  a  work  so  excellent  as  this,  we  cheerfully  trans- 
fer an  advertisement,  for  the  first  time,  to  our  columns  ;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  not  one  of  our  readers  will  object  to  the  deed,  un- 
precedented though  it  be,  with  such  a  motive  presented  for  its  jus- 
tification. 

A  fair  will  be  held  at  the  City-hotel,  Broadway,  during  the  days  and 
evenings  of  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  twenty-ninth,  thir- 
tieth and  thirty-first  December,  1834  ;  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  benefit  of  the  *'  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind." 
The  entertainments  of  the  fair  will  be  numerous  and  diversified  ;  and 
from  the  arrangements  made,  and  the  number  of  ladies  engaged  in  the 
undertaking,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fashionable 
that  have  ever  occurred  in  this  city. 

Those  ladies  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  fair,  are  respectfully  in- 
vited to  meet  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  will  assemble  regularly  once 
a-week,  at  Mrs.  Bolton's,  number  thirty -two,  Liberty-street,  until  the  fan  ^ 
to  organize  a  plan  of  operations  for  conducting  the  same  with  order  and 
regularity.  Those  who  furnish  articles  and  contributions,  will  please  to 
send  them  to  the  said  committee  of  ladies,  at  Mrs.  Curtis  13olton's, 
number  thirty-two  Liberty -street ;  Mrs.  Silas  Brown's,  number  forty-six, 
ClifF-street ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Akerly's,  number  one  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
East  Broadway  ;  Mrs.  Jacob  Anthony's,  number  one  hundred  and  one. 


THE   NEW-YORK  MIRROR. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  24,  1836. 

Fair  for  the  Blind. — Beneficence  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  con- 
tributions of  money  in  aid  of  the  unfortunate  class  of  our  community  who 
are  deprived,  through  blindness,  of  the  ordinary  privileges  of  man.  There  is 
no  institution  in  this  state  which  has  higher  claims  on  its  citizens  than  the 
New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Its  advantages  have  been  too  long 
known  and  too  generally  acknowledged  to  require  any. appeal,  on  our  part, 
to  publick  sympathy;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  reminding  our  fellow-citizens 
that  an  opportunity  is  about  being  afforded  them  of  exercising  active  bene- 
volence in  behalf  of  these  sufferers.  As  we  are  desirous  of  doing  all  we 
can  in  so  good  a  cause,  we  annex  the  following  circular,  as  containing 
stronger  arguments  for  the  object  in  view  than  we  could  possibly  supply  ; 
and  we  call  on  the  citizens  of  Nev/-York  to  come  forward  cheerfully  and 
generally  on  this  laudable  occasion.  Many  of  us  have  relations  and  friends 
among  the  Wind,  and  many  of  us  who  are  now  blessed  with  sight,  may,  be-  j 
fore  another  year,  be  numbered  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  its  blessing.  ] 
Let  us,  then,  exert  ourselves  to  assist  an  institution  which  is  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

"The  managers  beg  leave  to  announce  that  a  Fair  will  be  held  on  , 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth 
days  of  December,  183G,  in  the  saloon  of  Niblo's  Garden,  Broadway,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  All  who  feel  a  sympathy 
for  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  and  take  an  interest 
in  an  institution  established  for  their  benefit,  are  earnestly  requested  to  pre- 
pare or  supply  such  articles  of  utility,  taste  and  fancy,  as  on  former  occa-  i 
sionshave  made  an  imposing  and  conspicuous  display, 

"  As  heretofore  the  ladies  have  been  pre-eminently  active,  industrious 
and  zealous  in  this  work  of  benevolence,  the  committee  trust  that  they 
may  again  rely  upon  the  same  activity,  industry  and  zeal  in  another  effort 
for  the  same  purpose.  They  therefore  venture  to  solicit  those  ladies  who 
have  before'assisted,  once  more  to  join  in  the  good  work;  and  those  who 
have  not,  to  come  forward  and  lend  a  helping  hand  in  obtaining  the  means  to 
elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  blind. 

*'  If  a  reason  were  asked  for  this  appeal,  it  might  be  given  in  a  few  words, 
viz.  :  the  increased  expenses  of  the  institute  and  the  want  of  any  permanent 
fund  to  meet  them.  We  may  add,  too,  the  increased  and  unusually  high 
price  of  every  article  of  necessity  at  the  present  time  and  during  the  past 
season.  There  are  fifty-two  blind  persons  now  in  the  institution,  being  thir- 
teen more  than  last  year,  and  among  them  are  sixteen  females.  To  instruct 
and  manage  this  household  of  sightless  beings,  the  managers  employ  a  su- 
perintendent and  matron,  two  assistant  teachers,  a  musick-master,  a  bas- 
ket-maker, a  weaver,  a  gardener,  and  domestick  servants.  The  salaries 
of  these  persons,  in  addition  to  the  boarding  of  all,  and  the  clothing  of  some 
of  the  pupils,  make  up  quite  a  large  item  of  annual  expense.  To  meet  these 
wants  of  the  institution,  the  managers  rely  in  part  upon  a  limited  provision 
by  the  authorities  of  the  state  ;  the  corporation  of  the  city  having  ceased, 
since  May,  1836,  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  as  they  had  done'prcvious 
to  that  date.  To  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  institution, 
the  managers  are  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  Fair,  or  other  means 
of  raising  revenue.  A  Fair  has  been  recommended  as  a  method  most  likely 
to  be  successful  and  less  burdensome  to  the  contributor. 

"  The  managers  have  also  a  specifick  object  in  view  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution  and  its  permanent  establishment,  by  purchasing  the  premises  now 
occupied  by  the  blind,  consisting  of  a  large  building,  and  thirty-two  city  lots 
on  thirty-fourth  street,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  avenues,  now  under 
lease  from  Mr.  James  Boorman. 

"By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  passed  on  the  twentieth  of 
May,  1836,  an  appropriation  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  made  in  favour 
of  this  institution  :  '  Provided  the  managers  raise  the  sum  of  eight  thousand 
dollars;  and,  whenever  evidence  is  given  to  the  comptroller  of  the  state, 
ttiat  the  said  amount  is  deposited  by  them  in  some  bank  in  the  city,  it  shal. 
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be  lawful  for  the  managers  of  tlie  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
through  their  treasurer  for  the  time  being,  to  draw  upon  the  comptroller  of 
the  state  for  twelve  thousand  dollars  ;  which  sum,  together  with  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  raised  and  deposited  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  applied  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  fee  simple  of  the 
premises  now  occupied  by  them  ;  and  also  for  the  erection  of  a  work-shop 
for  the  blind,  and  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  now  on  the  said  premises  ; 
and  the  title  thereto,  shall  be  vested  in  the  managers  of  the  said  institution, 
in  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  a  lease  given  to  them  by  James  Boorman, 
of  the  city  of  New-York.' 

"  T!>e  said  act  also  provides  that  '  the  premises  so  purchased  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  appropriated  and  used  by  the  managers  of  the  said  institution  and 
their  successors,  wholly  and  solely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  :  and,  in  or- 
der that  the  institution  may  be  more  permanently  and  usefully  established, 
it  shall  not  be  removed  from  its  present  site  before  the  ex^iiration  of  fifty 
years.' 

"To  secure  the  stale  appropriation,  eight  thousand  dollars  must  be  raised, 
and  as  the  managers  have  not  succeeded  by  private  subscriptions,  nor  by 
concerts,  as  yet  in  realizing  the  necessary  amount,  they  hope  and  trust  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  Fair  will  enable  them  to  supply  the  deficiency." 
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CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  AND  JOURNAL. 


DECEMBER  1,  1837. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW-YORK 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  of  56  pages, 
8vo.,  giving  ample  information  of  this  most  benevo- 
lent institution.  What  will  not  pure  Christianity  and 
science  effect  1  Already  the  deaf  are  made  to  hear, 
the  dumb  to  speak,  and  now  the  blmd  to  see,  in  such 
a  sense  as  wonderfully  to  meliorate  their  condition. 
Sixty  pupils  have  been  received  into  this  institution 
since  its  formation  in  1832,  and  fifty  now  remain. 
The  articles  made  by  the  pupils  in  1836  were  sold  for 
$1,295  58. 

Many  of  the  pupils  excel  in  their  knowledge  of 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  music.  Much 
of  their  information  is  communicated  by  oral  in- 
struction. 
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THE  NEW-YORKER 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,   1839. 

N  E  W-Y  O  R  K. 


The  ©filcc  of  The  Ncw-I^oi'kcr  is  removed  to  Ii&,  1 

Anu«.9ti*eei,  near  Broadway,  under  the  American  Museum. 

Tke  NeiD-Yprk  Iiislilnlion  for  the  Blind.— The  beautiful 
system  of  adaptation  every  where  manifested  throughout  the 
handiwork  of  .God,  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of 
his  immeasurable  wisdom.  Implanted  in  the  human  affec- 
tions are  the  benevolent  impulses  of  6ur  nature  ;  and  around  us 
are  the  sick,  the  destitute,  the  oppressed,  the  lame,  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  to  give  exercise  to  those  impulses.  So  bountifully 
has  the  Almighty  Benefactor  made  provision  for  all  kinds  of 
helplessness  in  the  out-giving  sympathies  of  warm  hearts,  that 
some  have  even  doubted  the  propriety  of  legal  provisions  in 
its  aid.  But  alas  !  sympathy  is  not  always  at  hand,  and  al- 
ways able  and  willing  to  relieve  distress.  But  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  need  constant,  steady  and 
regulated  aid  and  comfort.  They  cannot  always  go  forth  to 
excite  and  draw  towurd  them  the  charitable  impulses.  These 
forms  of  distress  need  systematic  provisions.  If  it  be  but  ra- 
tional, systematized  and  perfected  charity,  instead  of  a 
casual  outpouring,  it  becomes  a  never-ceasing,  well-measured 
and  brightly-flowing  stream  from  an  unfailing  fountain. 
The  charitable  institutions  of  our  country,  which  are  so  con- 
stantly the  admiration  of  the  benevolent  every  where,  are 
these  fountains. 

We  have  fallen  into  this  train  of  thought  and  remark  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  New- York  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  The  Institution  is  not  in  its  character  an  asylum 
intended  merely  to  answer  the  physical  wants  of  its  inmates, 
embracing  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  Its  design  is  to 
educate  the  young  blind,  and  prepare  them  for  usefulness 
and  independence.  It  is  intended  to  strengthen  and  put  in 
operation  the  imperfect  and  ill-balanced  machinery  of  the  mind, 
constantly  wearing  upon  itself,  because  not  fully  brought  into 
connexion  with  appropriate  objects  in  the  outwai-d  world. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  mental  recognitions  of  form  which 
usually  flow  through  the  visual  organs,  in  their  case  come 
coursing  along  from  the  fingers'  ends.  Such  institutions  are 
establishments  in  operation  for  the  rcpaii  and  fitting  up  of  the 
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imperfect  and  mutilated  machinery  of  man's  nature.  Theyj 
are  intended  to  turn  to  use  what  would  otherwise  be  casti 
aside  like  a  broken  vessel ;  new  parts  are  not  added,  but] 
to  remaining  pa,rts  are  assigned  new  and  extraordinary  duties. 

These  establishments  have  sprung-  up  within, the  last  half 
century,  and  have  be6n  fostered  by  the  same  spirit  which 
actuated  Him  who  on  earth  gave  sight  to  the  blind.  They 
are  parts  and  parcels  of  the  great  machinery  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  which  should,  above  all 
other  things,  endear  the  history  of  this  age  in  theeye.sof  pos- 
terity, it  is  the  benevolent  spirit  manifested  in  the  erection  and 
support  of  charitable  institutions.  Informer  days  of  legisla- 
tion we  did  not,- as  riow,  see  islanding  committees  of  our  le- 
gislatures on  charitable  institutions.  Now  these  institutions 
are  so  multiplied  and  classified  and  adapted  to  every  species 
of  helplessness  and  suffering,  that  numbers  of  those  who  v/ero  ! 
impotent,  listless  and  idle  are  rendered  moral,  intelligent,  use- j 
ful  and  happy.  .If  we  may  so  speak,  human  competency  is  i 
better  understood  and  nio're  prudently  and  judiciously  exer- 
cised  ;  and  now  the  loss  of  sight  or  of  hearing— of  a  leg  or  an 
arm — is.  not  considered  sufficient  to  render  useless  the  whole 
structure.  The  vahie  of  a  man  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker,  and  '■ 
we  may  say,  too,  in  the  eye  of  a  Christian,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  soundness  of  his  outer,  perishable  organs,  but 
in  the  capacities  and  destiny  of  his  immortal  spirit.  The 
feelings  of  the  citizens  of  this  city  have  often,  been  most  hap- 
pily excited  by  the  musical  performances  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  ;  and  it  was  a  mus\cal  exhibition  of 
the  blind  which  excited  the  benevolent  and  respected  Hauy 
to  give  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  blind^  and  thus  become  the 
original  founder  of  these  institutions.  But  he  saw  them  not 
as  the  citizens  of  New- York  saw  these  interesting  pupils.  He 
saw  the  blind  as  they  were  congregated  in  a  low,  diity  apart- 
ment, which  opened  upon  a  street  in  Paris,  where  the  Abbe 
was  walking;  and  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  ludic- 
rous band  of  perfoi-mers  *  with  spectacles  on  nose '  and  writ- 
ten music  before  them,  which  contributed  to  carry  out  the  de- 
ception, lie  said  to  hiniself,  "  Cannot  these  poor  blind  mu- 
siciana  be  instructed  and  tunied  to  some  accoimt?  "  He  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative.  He  lived  to  demonstrate  the  truth, 
and  the  proficiency  made  by  the  blind  in  music,  in  mechanic 
arts,  and  in  science  and  literature  ever  since,  in  well-regulated 
institutions,  has  but  multiplied  evidence  on  this  subject. 

That  the  blind  can  be  instructed  to  read  is  no  longer  re- 
garded with  incredulity  by  those  who  have  witnessed  their 
performances.  Already  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  printing  a  library  for  the  blind,  and  the  work  still  pro- 
gresses. To  Hauy  belongs  the  credit  of  the  invention  of 
printing  for  the  blind.  But  to  our  enterprising  countryman 
are  we  indebted  for  by  far  the  largest  contributions  of  printed 
works,  and,  indeed,  of  successfully  reviving  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  grand  cntcrprize  of  providing  a  library. 
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Of  the  sixty-four  pupils  in  the  New-York  Institution,  we  are 
informed  that  not  more  than  four  or  five  were  born  blind. 
Some  twelve  or  more  became  so  from  contagious  ophalmia. 
A  considerable  number  became  blind  ficm  accident  to  the  eye 
and  subsequent  concentration  of  disease.  Blindness  is  more 
frequent  among  the  poorer  classes  than  among  the  wealthy. 
VVc  have  been  told  that  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  adult 
blind  persons  in  the  New-York  Aims-House  ;  and  in  each  of 
the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  country  there  are  but  few, 
very  few,  supported  by  their  own  property,  or  by  wealthy 
connexions.  Orphanage  is  often  added  to  the  dependence  of 
their  condition.  •  Three-fourths  of  those  now  in  tho  New- 
York  Institution  are  destitute  of  either  one  or  both  parents. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  are  not  less  than  one  thousand 
blind  persons  in  the  State  of  New-Y'^ork.  Of  these  at  least 
one  in  seven  or  eight  should  be  sent  to  an  institution  for  in- 
struction. In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  blindness 
arises  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  af- 
flicted with  it.  The  blind  arc  therefore  most  emphatically 
the  sons  and  daughters,  not  of  self-punished  folly  or  sinful  in- 
dulgence, but  of  misfortune.  Toward  them  we  may  there- 
fore send  our  benevolent  impulses  without  any  drawbacks  or 
misgivings.  As  a  class  they  are  less  inclined — because  under 
less  temptation — to  low  vices  than  the  average  of  persons  in 
the  same  walks  of  life.  When  neglected  and  listless  for  want 
of  mental  and  moral  excitement,  it  is  true,  they  are  under 
strong  temptation  to  indulge  their  appetites.  In  general  dis- 
position they  are  much  the  same  as  seeing  persons.  They 
are  probably  rather  more  cautious  and  more  suspicious,  as 
they  are  more  frequently  exposed  to  danger  and  imposition. 
They  are  more  thoughtful,  because  often  obliged  to  exercise 
their  powers  of  reasoning  where  seeing  persons  obtain  their 
information  by  simple  perception.  They  possess  every  grade 
and  kind  of  talent.  We  have  thought  that  disparity  of  genius 
among  them  was  much  greater  than  among  seeing  persons ; 
and  cei'tainly  mediocrity  of  talent  is  much  less  available 
among  the  blind  than  among  seeing  persons.  Where  there 
are  great  and  general  talents,  the  individual  seems  to  have  been 
deprived  of  sight  but  to  show  the  world  how  impotent  is  the 
deprivation  of  the  most  useful  of  all  organs  to  fetter  the  en- 
ergies of  a  mighty  mind.  There  is  a  lad  in  the  New-York 
Institution  who  is  at  once  manly,  judicious,  sagacious,  in- 
genious and  wi',ty,  with  a  power  of  calculation  which,  if  in- 
dustriously cultivated,  would  make  him  the  wonder  of  any 
age  less  enlightened  than  the  present  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind. 

By  a  noble  grant  of  the  last  Legislature  of  this  State,  the 
sum  of  $15,000  has  been  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  large  and  handsome  stone  building  on  the  present  site 
of  the  Institution;  but  this  donation  is  conditional  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Trustees  to  obtain  $10,000  more  from  private 
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benefactions.  Will  they  have  any  serious  difficulty  in  so  do- 
ing? We  arc  sure  that  they  will  not — we  are  too  confident  in 
the  generosity  and  good  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city. 
They  need  no  other  persuasion  than  that  of  their  own  sympa-i 
thies  !  Let  them  visit  this  Institution  and  be  convinced !  Let 
every  one  bestow,  out  of  the  abunduncc  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  him,  his  due  proportion — no  matter  how 
small  the  gift — and  not  only  ten  but  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars will  soon  be  ready  to  claim  the  donation  of  the  State,  and 
to  give  now  testimony  to  that  ample  beneficence  by  which 
our  prosperous  city  has  ever  been  distinguished. 


PRQVIDi^iNCE  JOURNAL. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  14,  1843. 

Blind  Boys'  Serenade. — One  of  tlie  most  grati- 
fying occurrences  experienced  by  the  Governor, 
was  a  serenade  by  lourleen    pupils   ot  the  Institu- 

,  tion  for  the  Blind,  at  Howards  Hotel,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.     The    music    was   excellent.      The 

I  pupils  were  after w'ard  most  hospitably  entertained 

j  by  Messrs.  H. — JV.   Y.  Express. 


THE    TRIBUNE. 

NEW-YORK,  THURSDAY,  MAY  11,  1843. 


Exhibition  of  the  New-York  Institution 
FOR  THE  Blind. — This  exhibition  came  off  at 
the  Tabernacle  yesterday  afternoon  at  half  past  4 
o'clock*  The  exercises  commenced  with  music  by 
a  Band  composed  of  the  Pupils ;  after  which  some  i 
of  the  younger  children   were   examined  in  read-  ' 

in;;.  Some,  who  were  but  eight  years  old  and  had  been  at 
school  only  ten  or  twelve  months  were  able  to  read  the  Scrijv 
tures  very  readily;  among  the^e  were  two  very  interesting 
children  from  Ghiua,  brought  irom  that  country  by  Mrs.  Gutz- 
laff,  the  lidy  of  the  distinguished  American  Missionary  to 
that  country.  These  little  cluldrea  not  only  read  well,  but 
sung  delightfully.  I 

Classes  were  examined  in  Geography,  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Geometry — 
They  were  closely  examined  on  all  these  subjects,  emd  an- 
swered very  readily  all  questions  were  put  to  them. 

They  discoursed  most  eloque;it  music  at  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  recitations.  The  jierformaiCfs,  taken  as  a  whole, 
were  decidudly  good,  and  would  hdve  honored  those  favored 
with  sight.  The  delight  oi  the  audience  was  indicated  by  re- 
peate.l  bursts  of  applause.  An  original  Poem  was  spoken  by 
a  young  lady,  whose  uamc  we  did  not  learn,  which  evinced 
decided  talent  and  lofty  si-ntiment. 

A  very  biief  but  pertinent  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Adams 
Theie  are  now  78  pupils  at  this  I  istitution,  43  males' and  35  fe- 
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CHRISTIAN  WATCHMAl 


BOSTON,  JUNE  9,  1843. 


Exhibition  of  the  Blind. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was 
given  at  the  Tabernacle,  on  Wednesday  the 
17th  ult.,  and  drew  together  a  large  assem- 
bly. The  performances,  says  the  Chris- 
tian Intelligencer,  were  highly  cteditable 
both  to  teachers  and  scholars,  and  elicited 
great  applause.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  pupils  were  two  Cliinese-children  i 
brought  to  this  country  a  few  months. since 
by  Mrs.  Gutzlaff.  Although  not  a  year  in 
the  institution,  their  performances  of  all 
kinds  were  given  with  more  correctness 
and  promptness  than  any  of  the  others  of 
the  same  age. 

The  music  was  excellent.  The  perform- 
ances of  the  band  and  choir  would  do  cred- 
it to  performers  with  all  their  senses  perfect. 

The  regret,  however,  which  arises  in 
one's  mind,  and  which  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  witnessing  a  number  of  our 
fellow  mortals  deprived  of  that  chief  of  all, 
blessings — that  of  sight — was  much  enhanc- 
ed by  the  recital  of  the  following  piece  of 
poetry,  composed  by  Miss  Frances  J.  Cros- 
by, for  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary. 

They  tell  us  of  the  starry  train 
That  sparkles  on  yon  sky  oi'bhie, 
I  When  genliy  o'er  yon  verdant  plain 

h,  'J'he  evening  sheds  its  verdant  hue. 
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And  of  the  glorious  orb  of  day, 

Tlial 'lumes  the  spacious  earlh  vvclrcadj 

But  vain,  alas!  its  golden  ray 
Upon  OUR  sighllcas  eyes  is  shed. 

They  tell  us  of  the  landscape  fair, 

'J'lie  gushing  lount^  the  pleasant  shade  ;  1 

Of  Spring's  young  {lowers,  that  blossom  there,  I 

In  nature's  lovely  garb  array'd.  | 

The  smile  that  decks  the  human  face  j 
The  brilliant  eye,  the  joyous  brow, 

Are  beauties  we  may  never  trace  ! 
A  rayless  midnight  shrouds  us  now. 

But  why,  oh  why,  the  falling  tear  ? 

Why  heave  the  sad,  unbiiiden  sigh  ? 
The  lamp  of  knowledge,  bright  and  (air, 

Pours  iuslre  on  our  mental  eye. 

And  uh  !  Religion's  heavenly  ray, 
Our  bosom  lights  with  sacred  love  ; 

And  bids  us  look  from  earth,  away 
To  an  eternal  world  above. 

To  us  our  Father  hath  denied 

'i'he  blessing  He  on  you  bestows  ; 
Yet  sweetly  now  our  moments  glide. 

He  gives  us  fficnds  to  soothe  our  woes. 

And  though  we  never  can  express 

The  gratitude  to  you  we  owe, 
God  your  benevolence  will  bless, 

And  His  approving  smile  bestow. 

The  death-like  stillnesjs  which  pervaded 
the  vast  assemblage  gathered  together  as 
these  verses  were  recited  in  a  low,  sweet, 
melodious  voice,  was  almost  awful.  To  see 
that  siglilless  girl  standing  in  front  of  that 
sea  of  upturned  faces,  recalling,  in  her  own 
language  and  that  polished  verse,  to  their 
recollection  the  beauties  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earthy  and  the  ever-changing  and  inter- 
esting study  of  the  human  countenance,  the 
sight  of  which  is  denied  to  herself  and  asso- 
ciates, was  most  touching. 
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GOSPEL  MESSENGER. 

SfiPTEaiBER  16,  1843. 

Exhibition  of  the  Blind. — We  had  the  gratifica- 
tion  of  attending  an  exhibition  of  fifteen  pupils  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  the  eve. 
ning  of  the  7lh.  There  were  eleven  male  and  four 
female  pupils  on  the  platform,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Boggs,  the  intelligent  Superintendant,  who  con. 
ducted  the  examination  in  a  dignified  and  most  sat. 
isfactory  manner.  The  exercises  in  Music,  Read- 
ing, Geography,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  were  such 
as  to  convince  any  reasonable  man  of  the  wonderful 
blessings  conferred  by  this  development  of  Christian 
enterprise  and  love.  Children  of  9  years  old,  with, 
out  sight,  are  able  to  read  the  word  of  God  better 
than  very  many  "having  two  eyes." 

Wo  need  not  speak  to  those  who  were  present,  of 
the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  the  whole  went 
through  their  examinations.  There  was  a  touching 
piece  of  poetry,  the  composition  of  one  of  the  sight- 
loss  young  ladies,  and  recited  by  herself  in  a  modest 
and  yol  distinct  manner,  that  could  not  have  failed 
to  reach  all  but  marble  hearts.  We  are  promised  a 
copy  of  this  article  wiiich  wc  shall  not  fail  to  give 
our  readtrs. 

The  brief  address  of  Mr.  Bacon  of  this  city,  was 
truly  appropriate,  and  we  hope  will  produce  the 
effect  of  inducing  many  of  the  47  blind  of  Oneida 
county  to  sack  the  advantages  of  this  noble  institu- 
tion. 
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CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 

OCTOBER  11,  1843. 

THE    BLIND. 

Our  sympathies  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  per- 
sons have  been  deeply  excited  by  an  exhibition  in 
this  place,  [Auburn,  N.  Y.,]  last  Friday  evening,  of 
which  we  were  a  spectator.  It  was  conducted  by 
fifteen  persons,  all  of  whom  have  been,  or  are  now, 
pupils  in  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
These,  in  connection  with  some  of  their  teachers, 
are  now  making  a  tour  of  the  state  ;  the  object  of 
which  is,  extending  information  of  the  advantages 
now  offered  to  the  blind,  (specially  the  indigent,) 
and  exciting  a  deeper  interest  in  favor  of  this 
benevolent  enterprise.  For  the  amusement  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  favored  with 
the  privilege  which  we  enjoyed  we  will  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  scene  which  so  delighted 
Its. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  when  the 
pupils  commenced  their  part  by  singing  a  piece  of 
sacred  music.  This  they  performed  most  admira- 
bly ;  and  the  effect  of  their  harmony,  while  some 
sung  the  bass,  some  the  treble,  some  the  tenor,  and 
others  the  alto,  was  unspeakably  fine.  A  little  boy 
about  ten  years  of  age  was  brought  before  the 
audience,  who  had  been  in  the  institution  less  than 
two  years.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  con- 
gregatioii  he  was  desired  to  find  and  read  in  a  book 
containing  the  Psalms,  which  lay  before  him,  the 
nineteenth  Psalm.  He  found  his  place  with  great 
facility,  and,  feeling  along  the  lines  of  embossed 
letters,  read  his  lesson  fluently,  and  with  far  more 
correctness  than  is  common  with  boys  of  that  age 
who  are  blest  with  sight  and  who  have  attended 
school  perhaps  three  years  to  his  one. 

Al''ter  him  another  boy,  two  or  three  years  older, 
read  distinctly  and  with  great  propriety  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm. 

An  interesting  young  lady  was  now  introduced, 
who  read  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion. This  person  read  with  such  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  force,  and  manifested,  by  her  observance 
of  the  necessary  inflections  and  pauses,  such  per- 
fe.-tion  in  the  art  as  quite  astonished  many. 

Several  pieces  of  secular  music  were  sung  at  in- 
tervals  by  different  young  ladies. 
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CHRISTIAN   ADVOCATE. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1843. 


BENEVOLENT    INSTITUTIONS    IN    AND    ABOUT 
NEW- YORK. 

Within  the  past  week  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  visit 
Several  of  these  institutions.  We  call  them  benevolent ;  for 
though  they  are  fostered  hy  the  state  and  municipal  authori- 
ties, they  all  exhibit,  to  our  vievf  at  least,  in  a  striking  de- 
gree, the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  war  of  words  and  din  of  politics  which  are 
sometimes  seen  and  heard,  more  or  less  influences  the 
movements  of  tlie  age  in  which  we  live. 

On  Sunday,  the^T^lh  instant,  our  services  were  required 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  This  is  situated  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall,  between  Thirty-third 
and  Thirty-fourth  streets  and  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues, 
fronting  on  the  latter,  and  facing  the  North  River.  The^ 
building  is  three  stories  high,  and  is  constructed  in  the  mo- 
dem Gothic  style,  of  Sing  Sing  marble.  It  contains  a 
centre  building,  and  two  wings  :  the  entire  front  is  177  feet ; 
length  of  each  wing  125  feet,  by  25  feet  m  width.  The 
building  has  capacity  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
200  pupils.  Provision  is  made  by  the  state  for  128  per- 
sons ;  only  about  one  half  of  this  number  have  as  yet  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  Application  for  admission 
must  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
residing  at  Albany,  signed  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
The  school  exercises  are  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  history,  moral  and  natural  philosophy. 
Exercises  in  music  and  the  mechanical  arts  are  also  pur- 
sued to  a  considerable  extent.  Musical  instruction  is  a  source 
of  peculiar  enjoyment  to  the  blind.  On  the  organ  and  piano 
they  are  very  expert,  and  in  singing  tliey  perforin  with  great 
judgment  and  taste. 

In  the  third  story  of  the  centre  building  is  the  chapel. 
The  pulpit  is  at  the  west  end  ;  and  the  organ,  which  is 
played  by  one  of  the  pupils,  is  at  the  opposite  end.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  organist  stand  the  choir,  consist- 
ing of  about  10  or  12  persons,  all  blind,  and  all  good  singers. 
Sustained  in  every  part  by  the  powerful  tones  of  the  instru- 
ment, they  sing  with  an  accuracy  and  precision  unknown 
among  choirs  that  can  see.     The  hymns  which  they  have 
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committed  to  memory  are  marked  in  the  book.  The  tunes 
selected  are  such  as  are  appropriate  to  the  words  ;  and  as 
they  sing  from  memory  they  seem  to  do  it  with  all  their 
heart  and  soul,  unembarrassed  by  the  use  of  books,  and 
undaunted  by  the  presence  of  spectators. 

We  have  spent  many  sabbaths  in  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, some  in  the  country  and  some  in  the  city,  among  the  « 
poor  and  among  the  rich ;  sometimes  preaching  to  a  few 
and  sometimes  to  multitudes ;  sometimes  to  seamen  and 
sometimes  to  landsmen  ;  sometimes  to  the  aged  and  some- 
times to  children  ;  but  never  under  feelings  of  such  deep 
interest  as  to  the  congregation  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

The  last  Annual  Report,  which  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
32  pages,  contains,  besides  the  usual  statistics,  sixteen 
compositions  of  the  pupils — two  of  which  are  on  blindness, 
and  very  affecting.  This  institution  is  certainly  an  honor 
to  the  age,  the  country,  and  the  state  in  which  it  was! 
erected.  The  Report  maybe  had  at  Mahlon  Day's  book  | 
store,  Pearl-street,  New-York. 

On  Wednesday  last,  in  company  with  about  two  hundred 
of  the  Sunday  school  children  attached  to  the  Willetl-street 
Church,   we   made   a   pleasant   excursion    to    Blackwell's 
Island  and  the  Long  Island  Farms,  on  board  the  steamboat 
Superior,  Capt.  J.  B  Nicholson,  who  kindly  rendered  every 
assistance  in  his  power  in  making  the  visit  a  pleasant  one. 
To  the  gentleman  above-named,  and  to  the  following,  also, 
we  are  very  much  obliged,  and  wish  to  tender  our  personal 
obligations,  viz. :   to  Mr.   John  Orser,   keeper,  and  to  Mrs. 
Orser,  matron,  of  the  Penitentiary  ;  to  Dr.  .Stewart,  physi- 
cian, and  to  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Bishop,  superintendent  and  ma- 
tron of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  to  Mr.  Guest,  superintendent, 
and  Mrs.  Lewis,  matron,  at  the  Farms ;  to  Mr.  William  P. 
Moss,  general  superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary  and  Asy-i 
lum,  on  Blackwell's  Islan'l,  the   Long  Island  Farms,  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  Alms  House,  City  Prisons,  &c.,  &c.,  and  toi 
Alderman  Bogga,  publisher  of  the  Evening  Pest,  and  super- 
intendent of  the    Willett-street  sabbath  school,  for  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  ihese  institutions,     ft  aflbrded  us  an 
additional  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  goo  J  and; 
perfect  gift   to  witness  the  order,  neatness,  and  good  ma- 
nangement  everywhere  evinced  in  and  about  these  public  in- 
stitutions, and  to  know  that   the  afflicted,  the  unfortunate, 
and  even  the  erring  of  our  race,  are  so  mercifully  provided 
for,  and  kindly  dealt  with  as  they  are. 


CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1844. 


\'    THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  London,  can 
bpast  r-f  00  many  benevolent  institutions  as  New- York. 
Among  these  raay  ha  reckpned  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  one  on  the 
north-east,  and  the  other  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
city ;  the  one  visible  from  the  East  River,  and  the  other 
from  the  North,  and  both  equally  aa  honor  and  an  orna- 
ment to  this  great  aad  growing  n^etrogolis.  Of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  we  have  had  frequent  occa. 
sion  to  s|^eak,  c(  the  other  not  so  often,  as  it  is  of  more 
recent  date,  and  not  generaiiy  so  well  known.  The  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  stands  between  the  Eigih  and  r^"inth 
Avenue?,  and  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifih- 
gtreets,  facing  the  North  River.  It  is  a  marble  building, 
sojojewhai  m  s-pp^arance  like  the  University,  and  standing 
on  an  eminence  commanae  a  m\e  yiew  of  the  river  and 
thft  Jersey  shore. 

The  number  of  pupils,  at  present,  is  about  one  hur-dred, 
including  both  sexes.  The  males  are  taught  basket- 
making  and  weaving  of  hearth  rag?,  and  the  females  are 
employed  in  rjiaking  bandboxes  and  fancy  articles.  Both 
are  taught  the  rudiments  of  a  good  plain  English  educa- 
tion, and  those  who  have  a  talent  that  way,  singing,  and 
music  on  the  piano  and  organ.  The  pnpils  are  taught  to 
read  the  Bible  by  means  of  raised  letters,  which  they  do 
very  readily,  by  passing  their  fingers  lightly  over  them. 
They  Icarn  arithmetic  by  means  of  types  cast  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  are  placed  in  the  holes  of  perforJ*?!!  ^^^^'^^' 
t^i?  holes  being  arranged  somewhat  like  the  squares  in  the 
multiplication  table,  and  the  types  occupying  the  place  of 
the  figures.  Geography  is  learned  much  in  the  same  way 
aa  reading,  that  is,  by  raised  lines,  figures,  and  letters. 
Geometrical  figures  and  diagrams  are  traced  in  a  similar 
manner,  either  on  paper  or  on  thin  sheets  of  lead. 

The  rooms  in  the  building  are  spacious  and  very  convex 
nient.  In  the  third  story  of  the  centre  building  is  the 
chapel,  which  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  furnished  with  seats 


^■z 


for  the  pupils  and  others.     At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel 
is  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  the  organ.     Some ! 
generous   individuals  have  .lately   bestowed  a  new   andi 
splendid  instrument  on  the  institution,   which  is  highly) 
prized  by  the  pupils,  as  they  are  fond  of  good  music,  and  take 
great  interest  in  that  part  of  public  worship.  Ministers  from 
different  denominations  supply  the  pulpit  in  their  turn,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  previously  agreed  upon    and  printed  for 
the  use  of  those  who  officiate.     Not  only  are  the  bodily 
comforts  of  the  pupils  bountifully  provided  for,  as  far  as 
their  condition  will  allow,  but  their  mental,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious improvement  is  earnestly  desired  by  all  the  offi- 
cers connected  with  this  niost  benevolent  institution. 


NEW-YORK   OBSERVER. 


NEW- YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1845. 


The  Bi^ND. — The  general  attention  at  pf>^sent  given 
in  most  of  our  churches  to  music,  both  ^cal  and  in- 
strumental, leads  me  to  hope  that  I  may^'tlraw  the  no- 
tice of  some  who  have  both  the  opportunity  and  the 
disposition  to  do  good  to  the  unfortunate  blind.  Ir  i? 
probably  known  to  your  readers  that  the  musical  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  is  successfully  as  well  as  sedulously 
cultivated.  Their  peculiar  misfortu-nie  seems  to  give  a 
greater  nicely  of  perception  to  the  ear  ;  and  the  accu- 
racy with  which  they  perform,  astonishes  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  their  diligence  and  application 
in  learning. 

At  the  Blind  Asylum  in  this  city  are  now  several  in- 
dividuals of  both  sexes,  who,  as  vocalists  and  organ- 
ists, are  excelled  by  few  who  attempt,  to  lead  the  mu- 
sic of  our  churches.  They  have  thus  qualified  them- 
selves, hoping  that  the  sympathies  of  Christians  at 
least  would  afford  them,  in  these  capacities,  the  oppor, 
tunity  of  earning  their  own  bread. 

If  there  are  any  evangelical  churches  in  this  city  or 
vicinity  who  can,  in  this  way,  give  employment  to  an 
organist  and  to  female  vocalists,  on  application  at  the 
office  of  this  paper,  they  will  be  furnished  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  and  ^ith  such  testi- 
monials of  their  qualifications  and  general  characters 
as  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory.  Who  is  willing  to 
light  by  the  heart  of  the  blind  ?  -  Co/y/.  11. 


/r 


CHRISTIAN    ADVOCATE 


AND    JOURNAL, 

JULY  8,  1846. 


WAITING  TO  SAIL, 

A  visit  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

After  making  suitable  arrangements  for  my  in- 
tended voyage,  and  while  waiting  for  the  day  to 
arrive  when  the  packet  ship  "  Wellington"  shall 
spread  her  canvass  to  the  favoring  gales  of  heaven, 
I  inquired  how  I  might  improve  my  time,  either  in 
getting,  or  doing  good.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  friend  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  located  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
city.  This  invitation  I  readily  embraced.  Time 
would  permit  us  to  make  only  a  short  visit ;  but  we 
called  in  a  number  of  rooms  where  the  inmates  of 
the  institution  were  busily  employed,  and  could  not 
but  observe  the  comforts  they  enjoy — the  order  and 
neatness  of  every  place  we  saw ;  their  diligence, 
and  apparent  cheerfulness.  Some  young  ladies, 
whose  bight  was  not  entirely  gone,  were  employed 
in  plain  sewing ;  and  some  who  were  consigned  to 
total  darkness  were  employed  in  making  paste- 
board, or  paper  boxes,  of  various  kinds.  Some  of 
the  male  pupils  were  employed  in  making  willow 
baskets  of  various  forms,  and  cradles  of  the  same 
material.  Many  were  engaged  in  making  fancy 
articles  in  great  varieties:  scarce  any  were  too 
small  not  to  be  in  som6  way  employed  ;  and  the  ar- 
ticles they  produce  are  not  of  an  inferior  class, 
though  never  seen  by  those  who  made  them,  and  it 
is  said  they  find  a  ready  sale. 

Several  of  the  teachers  ar«  themselves  entirely 
blind,  and  yet  they  teach  both  the  arts  and  the 
sciences.  Grammar,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, Rhetoric,  and  music,  are  taught  by  the  blind  to 
the  blind.  We  heard  one  of  the  teachers  [Robert 
Elder]  play  on  the  Organ  and  Piano  Forte,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  Old  Hundredth  and  Hail  Colum- 
bia sounded  as  well  from  the  touch  of  his  fingers  as 
from  those  of  any  one  I  ever  heard,  if  not  a  little 
better.  But  what  was  most  affecting  to  me  of  any- 
thing I  saw  was  a  young  lady,  one  of  the  teachers,  I 
believe,  [Miss  Bullock,]  read,  by  means  of  raised  let- 
ters, over  which  she  passed  her  fingers  lightly,  dis- 
tinguishing each  letter,  or  perhaps  word,  with  great 
precision  and  adroitness.  The  passage  which  she 
read  was  one  of  David's  Psalms ;  and  I  was  surprised 
to  observe  she  did  it  with  suitable  rapidity,  and  all 
imaginable  propriety;    her  pronunciation,  empha- 


sis,  and  cadence,  perhaps  none  could  excel  When 
she  had  finished  the  psalm,  she  exclaimed,  "  O  how 
I  do  delight  to  read  such  reading  as  this !" 

I  could  not  but  respond,  "  0  1  how  thankful  I  am 
that  God  ever  put  it  into  th3  heart  of  any  man  to 
contrive  such  an  invention  as  this,  putting  it  into 
the  power  of  the  blind  to  read  his  Holy  Word,  and 
thus  open  such  a  source  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
delight !"  Indeed,  I  was  almost  inclined,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  wish  that  I  were  rich,  that  I  might  have  it 
in  my  power  to  put  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  printed  in 
this  form,  into  the  hands  of  every  one  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class  in  our  world.  As  I  then  felt,  had  it 
been  in  my  power,  I  would  have  immediately  made 
arrangements  to  have  done  so.  If  men  of  wealth 
but  knew  how  much  happiness  it  is  in  their  power 
to  bestow  on  their  fellow  beings  in  this,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  ways,  and  had  hearts  that  could  feel, 
they  would  not  squander  their  wealth  as  foolishly  as 
many  do.  But  how  many  prefer  to  gratify  their 
passions  and  their  pride  rather  than  to  do  good  ;  or, 
to  add  house  to  house,  and  farm  to  farm,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leaving  an  inheritance  to  their  children,  al- 
though they  have  good  reasons  to  believe  they  will 
quarrel  about  it  as  soon  as  their  parents  are  gone. 
We  have  got  to  take  men  as  they  are  until  they  can 
be  made  better.  T.  S. 

New-York,  June  26,  1846. 


CHRISTIAN  REFLECTOR. 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  MAY  22,  1845. 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Exhibition  of  the  Blind— Of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— Infidel 
Convention — Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment. 

New  York,  May,  1845. 

The  annual  exhibition  and  concert  of  the  pupils 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Clini],  always 
draw  a  large  audience  at  tlje  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, which  was  this  year  crowded  in  every  part. 
More  than  a  hundred  pupils  were  present,  bring- 
ing with  them  specimens  of  their  work,  in  the 
shape  of  boxes,  baskets,  and  the  like.  They  were 
examined  in  various  studies,  geography,  astrono- 
my, chemistry,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  in  this 
last  going  through  a  difficult  problem  with  a 
raised  figure.  These  exercises,  in  themselves 
highly  interesting  a^ld  unwearying,  were  enli- 
vened with  musical  performances  sweetly  and 
touchingly  executed.  One,  an  anthem,  'I  will 
wash  my  hands  in  innocency,'  tested  the  time  and 
taste  of  the  pupils  in  a  way  that  reflected  credit 
on  themselves,  and  Prof.  Reiff,  their  teacher. 
A  gem  from  King's  Oratorio  of  '  The  Interces- 
sion,' entitled  'Eve's  Lamentation,'  was  sweetly 
sung  by  Ann  Smith,  who  played  the  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano-forte.  The  choir  performed  a 
chant  written  by  a  pupil,  Robert  Elder,  to  the 
psalm,  'Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !'  The  per- 
formance which  gave  the  greatest  delight,  was  a 
duett  set  to  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
was  sung  by  Misses  Kmg  and  McMannus,  the 
accompaniment  on  the  piano  being  played  by  Ann 
Smith.  Exhibitions  in  reading  were  also  given, 
showing  an  astonishing  facility.  During  »lhe  ex- 
ercises, a  pupil,  Miss  Frances  Jane  Crosby,  reci- 
ted   the    following    poem,   composed    by    herself. 
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When  we  hear  her  discourse  on  the  golden  sun, 
the  blue  sky,  the  bright  stars  and  the  green  earth, 
'  Nydia  '  ceases  to  be  a  creation  of  fiction. 

O,  'tis  a  glorious  morn!  the  golden  sun 
Just  peeping  from  his  orient  chambers,  calls 
On  nature  to  rejoice,  and  banish  sleep. 
Up!  cast  the  drapery  of  thy  couch  aside, 
Nor  waste  in  slumber  precious  hours  like  these  ; 
To  the  blue  sky  above  thee  lift  thine  eyes, 
Lovely  as  when  its  Maker's  voice  divine 
Did  first  its  birth  proclaim,  and  the  bright  stars 
In  heavenly  coiicert  swelled  their  notes  of  praise. 
Go  forth  where  nature's  bounteous  hand  hath  strewn 
Her  choicest  beauties  ;  her  luxuriant  flowerets, 
Wet  with  the  tears  that  night  hath  o'er  them  wept^ 
Wooed  by  the  sporting  zephyr's  mild  caress, 
They  rear  their  blushing  heads,  and  smiling  greet 
In  silent  eloquence  th«  'fair  young  morn. 

O,  could  we,  with  the  gloomy  shades  of  night, 
Chase  the  dark  clouds  of  soriow  from  the  brow } 
Could  pure  affection  feel  no  withering  blight. 
And  heart  to  heart  in  one  sweet  tie  be  linked, 
How  were  the  soul  content  to  fold  her  wings, 
And  dwell  for  ever  'mid  such  loveliness. 

But  earth  is  not  our  home  ;  its  fairest  scenes 
Entrance  but  with  a  momentary  joy, 
A  few  short  months,  and  the  green  spot  thou  tread'st 
Will  smile  no  more,  nor  gentle  flower  be  seen, 
Nor  carol  sweet  of  the  aerial  choir 
In  that  deserted  wild  will  charm  thine  ear. 
Thus  the  most  sacred  ties  of  human  love 
By  Death's  cold  hand  are  broken  one  by  one : 
Friend  after  friend  departs  j  with  mournful  step 
We  bear  them  to  the  narrow  house  of  clay, 
And  to  our  hearts  comes  home  the  solemn  truth, 
'  We  are  but  dust,  to  dust  we  shall  return.' 

The  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  attracted  an  im- 
mense audience,  and  as  it  was  all  sight-seeing,  tall 
people  were  at  a  premium.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  wished  more  heartily  that  we 
were  'six  foot  in  our  stockings,'  yet  we  comforted 
ourself  somewhat  at  the  vain  efforts  of  the  little 
friend  at  our  elbow,  who  rejoiced  in  a  greater  de- 
gree of  brevity  than  ourself.  The  pupils  appeared 
happy,  and  while  they  carried  on  a  noiseless 
whisper  among  themselves,  their  countenances 
brightened  up  with  sprightliness  and  quiet  glee. 


•/-f 


The  exercises  on  the  slate  were  highly  interest- 
ing, and  were  performed  by  different  sections  of 
pupils.  Various  questions  in  the  language  of 
signs  were  asked  the  pupils,  standing  with  their 
backs  to  the  slates,  and  when  the  question  was  , 
finished  they  turned  about  and  each  gave  an 
answer,  which  was  read  to  the  audience  by  the 
teacher.  To  a  question  like  this, '  when  are  you 
the  happiest,'  it  was  pleasing  to  hear  the  variety 
of  answers,  which  were  always  given  without 
hesitation.  One  girl  said  she  -was  happiest  at 
home  in  Auburn,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  her 
taste,  for  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the 
country.  The  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
pantomine  was  a  most  affecting  exhibition. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  little  we  heard 
of  the  address  introductory  to  the  exhibition,  in 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  system  of  signs  was 
discoursed  on  at  some  length,  and  explanations 
and  illustrations  given. 

The  attendance  on  these  two  exhibitions,  which 
is  regulated  somewhat  by  an  admission  fee  of  a 
shilling,  shows  that  a  lively  interest  is  felt  by  the 
community  in  the  unfortunate  beings  who  are 
deprived  of  those  senses  which  the  great  majori- 
ty of  mankind  enjoy  without  any  special  feelmgs 
of  gratitude  to  the  Giver. 


^^ 


PKOVlDENci.  JOUiiNAL 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  JULY  JO,  1H4.' 


Anothkr  OLD^CiTizEN  GONE.  — We  rccord  to- 
day the  death  of  another  of  our  most  respect- 
able and  useful  citizens,  who,  like  Milnor  and 
Cornell,  died  after  a  very  short  illness.  We 
mean  Doctor  Samuel  Akerly,  who  departed  this 
life  on  his  farm,  Staten  Island,  at  an  early 
iiour  yesterday  mornincr. 

Doctor  Akerly  was  born  in  this  city,  was  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  having  in- 
herited from  his  father  ample  pecuniary  means, 
he  received  the  best  medical  education  this 
countrj-  could  furnish,under  the  superintendence 
of  his  distinguislied  brother-in-law,  the  late 
Doct.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill.  His  habits  of  applica- 
tion and  study,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
professional  life,  brought  on  a  disease  which  was 
the  source  of  great  annoyance,  tlirough  many 
years,  and  at  lengtli  terminated  his  life  at  the, 
age  of  60  years.  He  has  been  a  large  contribu- 
tor to  medical  and  scientific  journals — was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Common  Council. 
During  the  late  war  between  tliis  country  and 
-Great  Britian  he  was  hospital  surgeon — was 
mainly  instrumental  in  getting  up  and  sustain- 
ing, through  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  was  the 
second  president  of  that  institution.  He  was,  in 
like  n^anner,  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  tlie  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
prt-sident. 

A  few  years  ago  the  state  ef  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city,  and  Jie  established 
himself  on  a  farzn  on  the  South  side  of  Staten 
Island,  where  for  several  j-ears,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  with  great  ardor.  He  has  given  to 
the  world  during  his  retirement,  through  agri- 
cultural journals,  many  of  the  results  of  his 
observation  and  experience  in  his  new  pursuit. 

He  has  also  been  enabled,  during  that  retire, 
ment,  to  prepare,  or  rather  to  complete,  a  full 
laiography    of   his    friend    and     relative     Doct. 


jSIitchill.     We  h 


learned  that  the    work  was 


nearly  read}'^  for  the  press,  and  we  presume  that 
it  will  soon  be  published  under  the  direction  of 
his  representatives. 

Doct.  Akerly  was  a  learned  man,  a  philan- 
thropic and  highly  useful  citizen,  of  whom  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  place  of  hia  birth,  may 
well  be  proud. — J\'.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 
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CHRISTIAN   ADVOCATE. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  17,  1846. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  copy  the  following  with  no  ordinary  pleasure, 
as  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  institution  there- 
in named,  several  of  the  directors,  the  superintend- 
ent, matron,  and  many  of  the  pupils.  In  the  art  of 
reading,  by  means  of  raised  letters  touched  with  the 
end  of  the  fingers,  some  of  the  scholars  excel.  A 
friend  of  ours  in  Poughkeepsie  who  heard  one  of 
them  read,  not  long  since,  thought  she  was  the  best 
reader  he  ever  heard  in  his  life.  But  it  is  in  the  art 
of  instrumental  music  that  some  of  them  attain  an 
eminence  for  which  those  who  can  see  may  as  well 
give  up  the  hope.  In  the  absence  of  sight  the  ear 
and  the  hands  acquire  a  delicacy  of- discrimination 
and  touch  which  would  not  at  all  be  aided  by  vision 
We  have  heard  the  famous  Meyer  on  the  piano,  and 
in  our  humble  opinion  Robert  Elder,  one  of  the  blind 
pupils  is,  in  some  things  at  least,  even  his  superior. 

This  always  interesting  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  1 2th  inst. 
There  was  an  excellent  attendance,  and  the  deepest 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  touching  exercises  of 
the  occasion.  While  the  audience  were  assembling, 
the  hallelujah  chorus,  from  the  "  Messiah"  of  Han- 
del, was  performed  upon  the  organ  by  Mr.  Elder,  a 
graduate  of  the  institution. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  were  present,  j 
about  seventy  of  whom  were  males.     The  exercises  I 
consisted  mostly  of  an  examination  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  institution,  and  re- 
citations in  music.     Questions  in  reading,  geography,  ; 
history,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  and  ■ 
the  theory  of  music,  were  answered  in  a  manner  do- 
ing great  credit  to  the  instructor,  and  exhibiting  a 
proficiency  in  the  several  branches  almost  incredi- 
ble.    The'  performances  by  the  band  were  received 
with  great  satisfaction;  also  that  of  the  young  pupils, 
about  fifteen   in   number,  who   sung   a  charming 
hymn,  accompanied  on  the  piano  by   one  of  the 
pupils. 


■?- 


The  specimens  of  willow  and  paper  box  work,  ma- 
nilla  mats,  fancy  knitting  and  bead  work,  executed 
by  the  pupils,  were  ingenious  and  beautiful.  Mr. 
Chamberlane,  the  principal,  addressed  the  audience, 
explaining  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  friends  of  the 
institution,  which  were  an  academical  education, 
and  proficiency  in  music.  The  latter  branch  of  edu- 
cation, he  said,  was  taught  on  the  most  thoroughly 
scientific  principles.  This  was  fully  apparent  from 
the  completeness  of  the  execution  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  whole  was  concluded  by  a  great  chorus 
from  all  the  pupils  :  "  Hail  Columbia." — Commercial 
Advertiser. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  22, 1846. 


The  semi-annual  Exhibition  of  the  New- York  Institu- 
"Eion  for  the  Blind  took  place  at  the  Institution  last  week. 
The  classes  composed  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  in- 
stitution but  one  year  were  tried  in  their  proficiency  in 
spelling;  the  words  chosen  were  generally  the  most  diffi- 
cult that  could  be  selected,  but  the  answers  were  given 
by  the  class  promptly  and  ur.derstandingly,  and  with  an 
accuracy  reflecting  great  credit  on  Mr.  M'Clenachan 
their  teacher.  The  progress  made  in  elementary  philoso- 
phy, under  the  tuition  of  Miss  F.  J.  Crosby,  herself  a 
graduate  of  the  Institution,  proves  with  what  perseve- 
rance and  industry  the  blind  may  lead  the  blind,  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  sun  and  light,  and  the  Father  of 
light ;  even  if  the  knowledge  acquired  now  be  but  me- 
chanical, yet  with  subsequent  years  and  progress,  their 
lessons  will  be  seed  sown  to  good  purpose.  In  geogra- 
phy we  think  that  the  classes  were  more  proficient  than 
in  the  generality  of  schools.  Mrs.  S.  G.  Suettand  has 
charge  of  the  department.  The  classes  instructed  by 
Mr.  S.  Johnson  in  arithmetic  and  modern  history,  evinced 
a  knowledge  of  those  branches  which,  considering  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  to  be  contended  with,  is  a  most 
extr  aordinary  proof  of  what  the  mind  will  perform  unas- 
sisted by  the  natural  senses. 

The  exercises  in  Music  were  extremely  interesting,  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  reading  aTid  executing 
was  shown  in  the  most  favorable  light.  These  helpless 
beings  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  have 
witnessed  their  astonishing  progress  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  Education,  aad  more  especially  in  Music., 
which  seems  to  have  been  almost  created  for  those  who 
cannot  drink  in  the  beautiful  with  their  eyes.  We  can- 
not help  regarding  this  Instruction  of  the  Blind  as  one  of 
the  highest  and  worthiest  efforts  of  civilization.  Would 
that  it  could  show  many  more  as  valuable,  and  as  free 
from  error,  evil,  and  discord  ! — N.  Y.  Trihune. 


t.  ^ 
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NBW.YORK,     TUESDAY     ITIORIVINO,     OCTOBER    30,     1S40. 

Presentation  to  the  Blind  at  the  Fair. — 
Last  evening  the  Fair  was  crowded  partly  on  account  of 
a  previous  announcement  that  a  musical  instrument 
would  be  presented  to  the  Band  of  the  Blind  Institution, 
who  have  attended  and  performed  several  times  during  i 
the  two  weeks  of  the  exhibition.    Judge  Meig3  present-  j 
ed  the  Violoncello  with  an  appropriate  speech  of  moll- 
erate  length,  saying  that  the  American  Institute  had  re- 
quested him  to  express  to  the  Pupils  how  great  a  satis- 
faction it  derived  from  the  demonstration  then  given 
that,  although  the  Almighty  had  shut  their  eyes,  He  had 
aftuned  their  souls  to  strains  of  harmonious  melody,  and 
in  that  concord  of  delightful  sounds  had  given  them  a 
sense  of  pleasure  which  the  human  race  with  its  eyes 
open  enjoys  to  so  high  a  degree  that,  from  all  antiquity 
to  this  moment,  the  enchanting  strains  of  music  have 
formed  one  of  its  most  constant,  pure  and  delicious  en- 
tertainments.   And  music  is  always  the  result  of  deli- 
cate, of  cheerful  and  religious  feelings.    The  song  ot  the 
lonely  sliepherd  cheers  himself  and  his  flock— the  hymn 
of  the  worshiper  in  every  age  rises  to  the  Heaven  he 
would  attain.    In  ancient  fable,  Orpheus  drew  around 
!  him  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which  felt  the  subduing  power 
'  of  his  concords— that  Music  hath  power  to  charm  the 
j  savage  breast,  and  to  lead  man  to  rapture  by  its  power. 
:  The  speaker  went  on  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  quo- 
!  ting  from  Milton  and  Collins,  and  referring  to  the  advan- 
I  tages  afforded  the  Blind  and  the  Dumb   by  having  be- 
I  come  pupils  of  Science  and  Art  and  partakerg  of  humane  j 
I  care  and  Christian  charity.    He  spoke  of  the  Bible  for  i 
I  the  Blind,  so  printed  that  by  the  delicate  touch  of  their  ' 
!  fingers  they  are  as  perfectly  empowered  as  those  who  j 
i  see  to  feel  the  holy  words  and  understand  their  mean-  ' 
I  ing.    He  closed  thus  :    The  American  Institute  will  keep 
its  eye  upon  you,  and  if  it  can,  it  will  see  that  the  dia- 
mond genius  within  you,  capable  of  brilliant  light,  shall 
not  be  hidden,  any  more  than  your  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  shall  be  lost  upon  the  ear.    It  advises  you  to  gain 
pure  knowledge,  and  when  you  have  it,  to  give  it  to  your 
fellow  men — as  Miltou  did.    So  shall  you,  without  sight, 
distinguish  yourselves  as  men,  and  secure  hereafter  the  . 
everlasting  light  of  Heaven. 

The  leader  of  the  Band  (whose  name  we  cannot  re-  I 
call)  received  the  gift,  and  replied  in  a  few  gentlemanly  j 
and  complimentary  remarks.  | 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  G,  1847. 

The  BLiyD. — The  semi-annual  exhibition  of  the 
pupils  of  the  BKnd  Asylum,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
was  numerously  attended  and  very  interesting. 
The  following  notice  we  take  from  the  Commercial 
Advertiser ; — 

There  are  many  pupils  who  display  a  wonderful 
aptitude  for  music— one  Kazinsky,  especially,  who, 
though  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  can  readily  mas- 
ter tne  most  complicated  compc-sition.  But  means 
are  greatly  needed  to  purchase  suitable  books  for  in- 
struction. Will  no  one  remember -them  at  this  sea- 
son? 

The  examination  in  political  economy  was  hicfhly 
creditable,  saving  they  held  anti-protection  doc- 
trines. But  we  were  more  pleased,  perhaps,  than 
with  anvthing  else,  by  the  examination  in  moral 
philosophy,  conducted  by  a  lady  whose  name  we 
regret' we'  cannot  give.  It  was  truly  an  intellectual 
exercise,  the  jzupils  expatiating  upon  the  various  to- 
pics, sii^ested  rather  than  revealed,  in  detail,  with 
much  s^ewdness,  and  debating  each  other's  posi- 
tions v>'ith  a  keenness  which  showed  that  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  lips,  was  in  full  play.  We  underst5.nd 
that  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  school  are  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner.  This  cultivation  of  the 
reflective  powers  must  hereafter  prove  a  high  source 
of  pleasure ■ 

Jihe  musical  department  was  more  perfect  and 
effective  than  at  any  former  exhibition.  The  or- 
chestral performances  eHcited  repeated  applause. 
The  ckss^in  histor>"  answered  a  long  string  of  ques- 
tions VQvy  readily,  2^  did  also  the  class  in  astronomy, 
the  elementary  facts  of  which  are  taught  them  bv 
iliss  Crosby.  That  youn^  lady  favored  the  audi- 
ence with  a  poetical  ad-lress,  having  some  good 
hits.  It  was  well  recited-  The  audience  partici- 
pated to  a  late  hour  in  the  exercises  with  unwearied 
mterest 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCPl  17,  1847. 


Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  t?te  Managers  of  the  New- 
York  liistiiuiion  for  the  Blind. 

This  lustituton  is  pleasantly  located,  in  a  spacious 
and  elegant  stono  buildijig,  on  the  Ninth  Aveiiuo,  be- 
tween Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  facing  the 
west-  It  provides  not  only  for  the  comfortable  board 
and  lodging  of  the  pnpila  in  health,  and  evciy  neces- 
sary attention  to  their  wants  in  sickness,  but  for  their 
instruction  in  most  brauchos  of  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, especially  music,  and  also  for  their  learnijig  several 
useful  arts,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  after  they  have 
left  the  Institution,  they  may  procure  a  comfortable 
livelihood.  Provision  is  also  made  for  their  moral  and 
spiritual  wants,  by  sabbath-school  instruction,  and  | 
public  worship  t\^'ice  on  the  Lord's-day,  in  tho  chapel ' 
of  the  Institution.  During  the  past  year  twenty-three 
new  pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  about  the  same 
number  have  retired.  The  present  number  is  125i, 
most  of  whom  are  from  tlie  etate  of  New-York. 
Several  who  were  once  pupils  are  now  teachers  iu  the 
Institution  ;  and  two  of  them  ai'e  poets  of  more  than 
ordinary  talevit^ 
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iitelliaettcer. 


WASHINGTON. 

*«  Liberty  aud  Uuioii,  now  and  forever,   one  and 
inseparable." 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  15,  1847. 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE.  BLIND, 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Bhnd  took  place  at  the  Tabernacle  in  the  city 
of  New  York  on  Wednesday. 

This  institution,  under  the  superitidence  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, has  at  present  about  135  pupils.  The  course  of  edu- 
cation embraces  five  years.  First  year,  spelling,  reading,  men- 
tal arithmetic,  tables,  geography,  &c.  ;  second  year,  spelling 
and  definitions,  arithmetic,  geogra'phy,  reading  ;  third  year, 
arithmetic,  history,  grammar,  astronomy,  (elementary  ;)  fourth 
year,  algebra,  grammar,  phdosophy,  astronomy  \  fifth  year, 
geometry,  rhetoric,  writing.  There  are  two  gentlemen  teach- 
ers in  the  male,  and  three  lady  teachers  in  the  female  depart- 
ment, one  professor  and  four  teachers  of  music,  a  matron,  a 
teacher  of  basket-making  and  another  of  bandbox-making. 
Half  of  the  day  is  spent  in  school,  and  the  other  in  learning 
some  useful  trade.  Specimens  of  their  work,  paper  box  work, 
Manilla  mats,  fancy  knitting  aod  bead-work,  executed  by  the 
pupils,  were  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  exercises. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  were 
present  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The 
girls  were  dressed  in  white,  and  seated  with  the  boys  on  the 
choir  seat,  fronting  the  audience,  presenting  to  one  that  thought 
of  their  blindness  a  thrilling  spectacle.  Classes  were  exam- 
ined in  reading,  geography,  history,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  specimens  of  reading  were 
most  excellent — far  surpassing  in  clearness  of  enunciation  and 
in  correctness  of  inflexion  and  cadence,  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  in  the  examination  of  those  who  read  from 
sight.      We  weie  much  pleased  with  all  the  examinations,  but 
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especially  witli  those  in  astronomy  and  geometry.  Tlie  class 
in  the  finer  study  evinced  great  familiarity  with  the  prominent 
facts  in  astronomical  science,  'i'he  examinations  of  the  classes 
were  interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  While 
the  audience  were  assembling,  a  voluntary  on  the  organ  was 
performed  by  one  of  the  graduates  ol  the  institution.  A  duct 
was  played  upon  the  piano,  and  several  pieces  were  performed 
by  the  brass  band  composed  of  the  blind  pupils.  **  How  joy- 
ful is  the  morning,"  and  **  I  dream  all  things  free,"  were  sung 
by  all  the  pupils  in  concert;  and  "Come  let  us  sing,"  &c. 
and  '*How  lone  on,"  &c.  by  the  junior  pupils.  In  addition 
to  the  other  interesting  exercises,  the  following  poem  was  re- 
peated by  the  authoress^  iMiss  Cynthia  Bullock  : 

Borne  on  by  Time's  unwearied  wing 

We  hail  with  joy  the  balmy  spring  : 

And  come,  dear  friends,  with  hearts  the  while 

As  gladsome  as  her  own  bright  smile, 
■  To  greet,  in  music's  thrilling  tone, 

The  hearts  that  vibrate  with  our  own  ; 

And  bring,  to  deck  our  ray  less  night. 

The  gertls  of  intellectual  light. 

That  rayless  night  hath  dawned  at  last, 

And  memory,  pond'riiig  on  the  past, 

Recalls  the  long  and  weary  hours, 
'  K'er  yet  we  culled  those  mental  flowerij. 

A  book.  !  Oh,  ye  can  never  know 

How  we  have  bathed.in  tears  of  wo, 

The  treasured  page  from  which  in  vain 
)t''  We  strove  one  gleam  of  light  to  gain. 

Now,  blessed  change  !  amid  those  tears 
^.  The  rainbow  smile  of  joy  appears, 

As  ever  and  anon  we  find 

Another  book  to  cheer  the  blind. 

Another  book  !  no  diadem 

Could  win  from  us  the  priceless  gem  , 
''  Nor  half  the  thrilling  joys  bestow, 

']"hat  from  its  storied  pages  flow. 

Well  may  the  warm  and  generous  tide 

Mantle  each  cheek  with  honest  pride, 

That  in  our  land  of  liberty, 

Columbia's  sous,  the  brave  and  free, 

While  wiimitig  for  our  country's  name. 

In  arts  and  arms  undying  fame. 

Forget  not  in  their  proud  career 

A  holier  claim — the  blind  to  cheer. 

[New  Yurk  Evening  Post, 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  U,  1347. 


Froni  the  Caiiatla  Chvistian  Guardian, 

LFTTER  FROM  A  BLIND  YOUTH* 

The  following  letter  we  have  received  from  Breckon 
Dixon,  who,  by  tlie  liberality  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  "^V.  M.  Church,  is  now  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
New-York.  Those  who  havo  contributed  toward  de- 
fraying the  necessary  experjses  of  brother  Dixon  will 
especially  feel  interested  in  the  subjoined  epistle : — 

Dear  Sir, — As  it  is  not  only  common,  but  reasonable, 
for  people  to  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  benefit  accruing 
from  an  expenditure  of  their  money,  aiid  having  receiv- 
ed an  appropriation  from  my  Christian  frieiids  in  Cana- 
da, I  consider  it  but  due  to  them  to  inform  them,  so  far 
as  possible,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  of  my 
present  situation  and  progress. 

I  have  now  been  at  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  about  a  year,  and  have  consequently  had  a 
sufficient  opportimity  for  judging  of  its  utility  and  its 
tendencies.  As  a  literaiy  institution,  it  is  said  to  be  be- 
hind no  academy  in  the  land,  and  its  advantages  to  the 
blind  are  in("alculable. 

A  systematic  course  of  English  education  is  here  pur- 
sued, and  a  thorough  knowledge  acquired  of  brunches 
hitherto  supposed  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
who  are  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  sight. 

The  system  is  of  course  peculiar  to  the  institution, 
the  instruction  being  principally  oral,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mathematics,  in  which  are  used  raised  diagrams 
and  arithm.etical  characters,  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
My  own  course  has  been  metitphysical,  as  being  better 
adapted  to  promote  usefulness  in  my  situation  of  life. 
Aside  from  my  studies,  I  have  been  paying  particular 
attention  to  reading  by  the  raised  letters.  The  process 
is  necessarily  slow,  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  are 
great ;  but  the  benefits  resulting  are  invaluable.  I  am 
already  enabled  to  search  out,  and  to  read  with  tolera- 
ble facility,  any  passage  of  Scripture  that  I  may  desire ; 
and  another  year,  I  am  hoping,  will  place  me  at  ease 
with  reference  to  reading. 

The  advantages  and  comforts  of  v/hlch  I  am  at  pre- 
sent deriving  the  benefit,  involuntarily  carry  my  mind 
back  to  those  friends  whose  kindness  was  the  medium 
through  v>^hich  I  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  these 
blessings ;  and  iiiost  gratefully  do  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  tendering  to  them  the  thanks  of  a  heart 
whiclt  truly  appreciates  their  generous  exertions. 
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Benevolence  is  said  to  give  its  own  reward,  in  the 
conscionsness  of  dnty  well  performed  ;  and  I  am  well 
aware  iLat  words  are  of  little  value  when  compared  to 
Christian  obligations  met  and  canceled  ;  bnt  still  the 
tribute  of  gratitiide  and  atYection  can  ecaicely  fail  to 
heighten  tl^^^fcifction-of  doing  good.  This  I  now 
sincerely. .^H^^^^^at  the  God  of  peace  may  bless  yon, 
both  temfS^^^f"^  .spiritually,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
grateful  M^5^^  Breckon  Dixun. 

N.  Y.  Institution  for  iJia  Blind,  Mayb,  1847. 

^  Brother  Dixon  is  about  twenty-five  years  of  age — 
an  acceptable  local  preacher,  belonging  to  the  Twenty- 
fourth-street  Church  in  tliis  city. — Eds.  Christian  Adv. 
and  Journal. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1847. 


NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

The  next  session  will  commence  on  Wednesdajr, 
Sept.  Ist,  when  it  is  expected  that  all  the  pupHs  will 
have  returned  to  resume  their  places  in  the  classes. 

Those  intending  to  become  pupils  would  do  well  to 
enter  the  institution  at  that  time.  The  expenses  of 
board  and  tuition,  exclusive  of  clothing,  are  $130  a  year. 
Blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  8  and  25,  whose 
friends  may  he  unable  to  support  them  at  the  institu- 
tion, may  be  appointed  state  pupils  by  forwarding  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  at  Albany,  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  stating 
the  fact  of  perm^ent  blindness,  the  age  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  pupil,  and  the  pecuniary  inability  of 
friends. 

Editors  in  the  countly  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the 
blind  by  publishing  the  above.  ' 
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WASHINGTON:   SATURDAY,    MAY    15,    1847. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  th«'  Nc 
stitution  for  the  Blind  took  place  at  the  7    ' 
of  New  York  on  Wednesday. 

This  institution,  under  Ihe  superindenc 

LAIN,  has  at  present  about  135   pupils. 

cation  embraces  five  years.   First  year,  spc  r,: 

tal  arithmetic,  tables,  geography,  <Stc.  ;  oei.^.,ia  year,  opelliug 

and  definitions,   arithmetic,   geography,   reading  ;  third  year, 

arithmetic,  history,  grammar,  astronomy,  (elementary  ;)  fourth 

year,  algebra,   grammar,  philosophy,   astronomy  :  fifth  ye    " 
Biuij;;)  18  scA\  AUBdmoo  s^iiBt|SJBi/\[   *j^     "OAiBJaa^  )t  sbav  aj 

8AB0  if^oniuaji  s^nf,iisjEj\[  iCaaqdmnjj  jo  saajjBnbpBaq  aq j, 

•UIBJJ   UAVOp 

8U  aqi  qiiAv  *9moq  Xbm  iiaqi  uo  'oSjeruBQ  joj  iiejs  o;  ajaM 
Suudg  ?"UFAV  ®^^  '^  \X9\\%  aiaAv  oqAV  *sagu  iCjianiuajf  aqj^ 

•orai-jin  qigl  aqi  "O  dmBO  siq  yaj  jubuijojui  jnQ 
niq  :|noqB  asoqi  oj  a^iBDiunuHuoo  lou  saop  aq  i^qM  ^noq?  jo 
inq  ^auuSeqa  siBaddu  yCjiuapua  ajj  yi  jnoqp.  iqSnB  Sui 
Bs  JO  II  0%  Suujajaj  spiOAB  inq  'sajBig  paiiufj  aqi  ui  suosjad 
re  sassajd  jBjaAas  ^q  /Couapisaj j  aqi  joj  uopeuimou  siq  jo 
«8q  sEq  ajj      'sSuudg  inuiB^  aqi  jb  \\vxs  si  jo(/Cbj^  "U^f) 

•aoBjd 
[^  JO  ssauquBap  aqi  o}  puB  s^ubm  Jiaqj  o?  uopuauB  ajoui  XBd 
0p|BO|v  aqi  ladmoo  o}  psq  umo^  aqi  jo  joujaAOf)  UBouaoiy 
[  i  uopipuoD  Kqipj  isorn  b  ui  si  aoBjd  aqj^  -juajajyip  si 
*suoaSins  umo  iiaqj  Aq  papua^iB  *i8jidsoq  ajBJsdas  b  ui  ajB 
|M  'suBDixaj^  papunoAi  aqj  qii^  -SuiAOjdoii  XjpidBj  ajaM 
papuailB  ajOAV  sitib.w  Jiaqj  |[b  jBqi  mbs  oqM  puB  *|oo^y\. 
^uaf)  Kq  pajisiA  Xjiep  ajaM  oqM  'pspunoM  aq;  puB  ^  q]|8oq 
)[(aoxa  ui  ojaA\  o||t)(Bg  puB  bjsi^  Buang  ib  sdooji  oqj^ 

•sauq  jiaqj  ?noqB  Sunq  oqM  suBOirai/V  .^"T 
iiojd  araos  Xq  'dcuBa  o%  paujn^aj  iCaqi  ajojaq  pa|li?l  lo3  *Xpoq 
rai  aq)  niojj  saAjasuiaqi  pa^BJBdas  oqM  *^jJBd  aq]  }o  aajqx 
ijssaoonsun  aja^v  jnq  'uouij^  raojj  iq8g  b  MBjp  oi  iqSnoqj 
qj,  'sjaauBi  p3jpunu  uaai;g  jo  puBsnoqi  b  jo  pBaq  aqi  ib 
opBUjBDU3  jopooqjocjqJsiau  aq?  ui  uouipy  '"^O  puf*oj  Xaq^L 
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CHRISTIAN      REGISTER 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY, 


AUGUST    10,    18  50. 

L1BERA.L  Bequests.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Thomp- 
son of  this  city  who  died  on  Monday  last,  be- 
queathed $14,000  or  upwards,  to  various  chari- 
table institutions,  as  follows  : — The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum,  $4,000  ;  the  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  $2,000;  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution, $2,000;  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Respectable  Indigent  Females,  $2,000  ;  the  Wid- 
ows and  Orphans  of  ►Seamen,  $2,000;  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  of  the  City, 
$2,000  ;  and  also  the  Moral  Reform  Society. — 
[N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 
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NEW-YORK,  THURSDAY,  MAY  15, 1851. 


THE  OBSERVER. 

[Reported  for  the  New  York  Observer.] 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Tabernacle  was  throoged  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  May  7,  with  a  multitude  eager 
J  to  see  the  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  N. 
!Y.  Institution  for  the  Blind.  There  were 
present  52  males,  53  females,  and  39  gradu- 
ates of  both  sexes,  and  being  handsomiUy  clad, 
the  females  in  white,  they  presented  a  beauti 
ful  and  deeply  interesting  appearance. 

The  examination  was  conducted  with  great 
thoroughness,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
in  the  various  branches  of  education  was  won- 
derful, eliciting  the  warmest  expressions  of 
gratification. 

The  musical  performances  were  of  a  high 
order.  Mr.  Hazlet  sang  an  aria  from  the  Ora- 
torio of  the  Creation ;  and  Miss  Wood  per- 
formed upon  the  piano  with  much  ability. 
Miss  Sniffen  sang  a  sweet  song  on  Friendship, 
and  sang  it  well.  Miss  Cutler  and  Miss  Der- 
rick performed  a  duet  in  beautiful  style,  and 
Master  F.  McMechan  gave  a  fine  solo  on  the 
piano. 

POEM    BY    MISS    CYNTHIA    BULLOCK. 

After  a  dialogue  by  two  of  the  boys.  Miss 
Cynthia  Bullock  recited  the  following  origi- 
nal poem. 

When  'beauteous  earth  from  chaos  sprung, 
L        And  day's  all  glorious  orb  was  hung, 
r        Man,  in  the  likeness  of  his  God, 

The  new  made  earth  with  gladness  trod. 


Smiling  with  love,  they  fold  their  wings, 
Implore  the  Eternal  King  of  kinm, 
What  charm  most  dear  to  us  in  heaven 
To  bless  the  new  born  race  be  given  1 

Harmonious,  through  the  angelic  throng 
One  chorus  rose,— echoed  the  song 
Unnumbered  worlds,  the  flower-decked  earth 
And  mighty  ocean  hailed  its  birth. 

Rapturous,  they  said,  music  be  given. 
To  win  the  sons  of  earth  to  heaven. 
To  soothe  when  desolate  and  drear, 
And  steal  from  grief  the  burning  tear. 

The  patriot's  love  of  country,  strong, 
Shall  kindle  with  his  native  song, 
Virtue,  religion  shed  most  far 
Their  influence  'neath  sweet  music's  star. 

Lofty  emotions  pure  shall  rise 
Like  holiest  incense  to  the  skies- 
Sweet  memories  round  the  wanderer  come, 
If  music  cheered  his  boyhood's  home. 

At  eve,  when  day's  receding  light 
Steals  from  the  sky  its  radiance  bright, 
Then  music  to  the  worlds  above 
Shall  waft  the  strains  of  grateful  love. 

.  Angels !  we  love  this  glorious  boon 
Which  bids  our  harps  His  praises  tune, 
In  music  clothed,  each  fancy  bright. 
Is,  to  the  blind,  their  chief  delight. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  accomplished  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institution,  made  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  aims  and  success  of  the  great 
work,  which  embraces  the  intellectual,  physi- 
cal, industrial  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
blind.  The  fruits  of  their  labors  had  been 
partially  seen  to-day,  and  the  handiwork  of  the 
pupils,  paper  boxes,  baskets,  mats,  &c.,  are  on 
sale  in  the  city;  the  benevolent  can  serve 
themselves  and  a  good  cause  by  purchasing 
them. 

The  whole  of  the  exercises,  especially  those 
in  arithmetic,  showing  the  mental  discipline 
of  the  school,  were  exceedingly  gratifying,  and 
the  large  assembly  retired,  highly  pleased 
with  all  that  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
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PROVIDENCE    JOURNAL. 

THURSDAY  xMORNING,  MAY  29,  1851, 

Daili)  ilournaj 


An  Address  delivered  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  May 
7th,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  by  Miss  Cynthia  Bullock,  one  of  its  teachers,  herself 
also  blind. 

When  beauteous  earth  from  chaoa  sprung, 

And  day's  all  glorious  orb  was  hung, 

Man,  in  the  likeness  of  his  God, 

The  new  made  earth  with  gladness  trod. 

Smiling  with  love,  they  fold  their  wings, 
Implore  the  eternal  King  of  kings, 
What  charm  most  dear  to  us  in  heaven 
To  bless  the  new  bom  race  be  given '? 

Harmonious,  through  the  angelic  throng, 
One  chorus  rose, — echoed  the  song. 
Unnumbered  worlds,  the  flower-decked  earth 
And  mighty  ocean  hailed  its  birth. 

Rapturous,  they  said,  music  be  given, 
To  win  the  sons  of  earth  to  heaven, 
To  soothe  when  desolate  and  drear. 
And  steal  from  grief  the  burning  tear. 

The  patriot's  love  of  country,  strong, 
Shall  kindle  with  his  native  song, 
Tirtue,  religion,  shed  most  far 
Tlieir  influence  'aeath  sweet  music's  star. 

Lofty  emotions  pure  shall  rise, 

Like  holiest  incense  to  the  skies. 

Sweet  memories  round  the  wanderer  come, 

If  music  cheered  his  boyhood's  home. 

At  eve  when  day's  receding  light, 
Steals  from  the  sky  its  radiance  bright. 
Then  music  to  the  worlds  above. 
Shall  waft  the  strains  of  grateful  love. 

■  Angels  !  we  love  this  glorious  boon, 
Which  bids  our  harps  his  praises  tune, 
In  music  clothed,  each  fancy  bright, 
Is  to  the  blind  their  chief  delight. 
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[NE\^-YORK  OBSERVER,  JULY  17,  1851. 

Zk-^JA 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  subjected  to  its 
annual  and  thorough  examination  on  Thursday  of  last 
week.  There  are  150  of  the  Blind  connected  with  the 
establishment,  of  whom  105  are  i)upils.  They  are  al- 
so largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  willow  ware, 
paper  boxes,  &c„  &c,,  which  are  sold  for  their  benefit. 

The  examination  was  very  minute,  and  in  the  high- 
est degree  satisfactory,  affording  to  the  gentlemen 
present,  the  most  abundant  evidence  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  these  children  of  misfortune  aro  taught. 
The  exercises  were  enlivened  with  music,  in  which 
the  pupils  make  great  proficiency,  some  of  them 
being  employed  as  organists  and  singers  in  the  city 
churches. 

The  pupils  were  addressed  at  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cises, by  S.  S.  Randall  Esq.,  Prof.  Phelps  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Albany,  and  other  friends  cf  Ilducation. 
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PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. 

WEDNESDAY  MOUNING,  MAKCH  30,  1853 
Will  of  the  late  Mr,  Howland. — Among 
the  public  bequests  of  the  late  Samuel  S.  How- 
land,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  whose  decease  in  Italy  has 
recently  been  announced,  are  the  following  to  char- 
itable institutions  in  the  city  of  New  York  : 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  SI  000 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  1,000 

Society  for  the  Rehef  of  Respectable  Aged 

and  Indigent  Females, 
Orphan  Asylum, 
Half  Orphan  Asylum, 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum, 
American  Bible  Society, 
American  Tract  Society, 
American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Central  Education  Society, 


1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1500 

2500 

2,500 

2  500 

2  500 

2.500 

Total. 
■N.  y.  Times. 


$20,000 
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MAY    12.    1853. 


New-York  Institution  for  tbe  Blind. 

Tbe  Aunirersary  Exhibition  of  the  PupiU  of  the  New- 
York  lufetitution  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  Metropolitan 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock.  The  Ilall  was  full, 
the  audience  mostly  ladies.  Upon  the  platform  were  seated 
classes  of  those  who  are  in  the  Institution,  together  with 
their  teachers  and  several  prominent  friends  of  the 
Institution.  The  exercises  consisted  of  singing,  reading 
from  from  raibod  letters,  examinations  in  Geography,  Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic  and  Chemistry,  and  perform Jinces  upon  the 
piano-forte.  The  manner  iu  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves  frequently  called  down  the  house.  This  was-  espe- 
cially the  case  duritig  the  singing  of  ''Casta  Diva,"  by 
Misses  H.  Barney  and  L.  Sniffen  in  unison.  Miss  Cynthia 
Bnllock,  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  repeated  a  poem,  of 
her  own  composition,  on  the  subject  of  "  Education,"  which 
wasjeceived  with  great  applause.  A  band  of  ten  musi- 
cians, all  from  the  Institution,  performed  instrumental  pieces 
during  the  exercises,  in  good  style.  Specimens  of  willow 
and  paper-box  work,  door  mats,  matresses,  fancy  knitting 
and  bead  work,  executed  by  the  pupils,  were  on  exhibition. 
The  SeA'enteenth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Managers,  sliows 
93  male  and  51  female  pupils,  with  24  male  and  i2;i  female 
graduiites  in  the  Institution  ;  total,  151. 
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NEW-YORK,  THURSDAY,  ^AY  12,  1853. 

New-York  Institntion  for  the  Blind. 

The  Anniversary  Exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the 
New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  at 
Metropolitan  Hall.  As  usual,  the  occasion  called  out  a 
large  audience,  who  filled  the  Hall  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Lloyd.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Cooper,  then  ex- 
plained the  principles  upon  which  the  Institution  was 
conducted,  and  the  object  it  had  in  view.  The  Band  then 
performed  an  introductory  piece  of  music,  which  exhibited 
most  happily  their  skiU  and  taste  for  music.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  solo  upon  the  piano  ("  La  Reve,"  by  W.  V.  Wal- 
lace.) by  L.  Rives.  The  younger  pupils  sustained  an 
examination  in  geography,  by  Miss  MoRY,  which  greatly 
interested  the  spectators.  A  Quartette  followed — 
Here  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell, 
We  rural  fays  and  fairies  d\vell. 

The  Examination  in  Grammar,  conducted  by  Miss  Cros- 
BT,  reflected  credit  upon  both  teajher  and  pupils.  The 
••Wedding  March,"  a  Duet  by  MENPELSSoHi*,  was  exe- 
cuted by  E.  Kanski  and  C.  Vam  Houten.  The  Cavati- 
na  by  H.  Barnet  and  L.  Sniffex,  in  unison,'was  weU 
Bung,  and  then  followed  a  Gallop  by  the  Band. 

Between  the  parts,  an  original  poetic  Address  was  de- 
livered by  Miss  Cynthia  Bullock,  which,  pronounced 
in  her  distinct  and  effective  manner,  was  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

The  Second  Part  opened  with  a  Quick  March  by  the 
Band.  Then  the  Quartette  "  Hie  thee.  Shallop,"  was 
performed  : 

Uark  I  hie  thee  shorllop  'mid  the  roses, 

Blooming  bright  on.  either  strand  ; 
Bring  thy  fairest  burthen. hither. 
Bring  her  safely  to  the  land. 

Shallop,  quickly 'ily  along, 
Tarry  dearest,  not  so  long. 

The  Song  of  the  Heather  Bells,  from  the  "  Flower 
Queen,"  by  the  Children,  was  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
Examination  in  Anthmetic  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Buck- 
LA>D.  An  interesting  Solo  was  executed  on  the  piano 
by  Miss  A.  Wood. 

The  Examination  in  Chemistry  and  several  pieces  of 
music  wore  omitted  for  want  of  time.  The  '•  Stabat 
Mater,"  from  Rossini  was  well  received. 

The  Exhibition  closed  with  the  Chorus,  "  The  Heavens 
Are  Telling,"  which  was  sung  with  groat  enthusiasm 
ano  effect. 

The  Pianos  used  were  furnished  by  ^  UNNS  <fc  Clark. 
Specimens  of  WiJlow  and  Paper  Box  Work,  Door  Mats, 
Mattresses,  Pancy  Knitting  and  Btad  Work,  executed  by 
the  pupils,  were  exhibited  at  the  close. 
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The  New -York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  owes  its  origin  especially  to  the 
efiforts  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly  and  Samuel 
Wood,  in  company  afterwards  with  Dr. 
John  D.  Russ.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1831.  The  school  was  opened  on  March 
15,  1832,  with  three  blind  children  who 
had  lost  their  sight  by  ophthalmia,  which 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the 
New-York  Alms  House  in  1831-32.  On 
the  19th  of  May,  1832,  three  other  blind 
children  were  added  to  the  number  from 
the  same  place,  and,  with  these  six,  the 
school  was  opened  at  No.  47  Mercer- 
street,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
D.  Russ.  In  1834,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  support  of  32  in- 
digent blind  pupils.  The  Institution  suc- 
ceeded j  and,  in  Dec,  1837,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  to  its  beautiful  building  in 
Ninth  avenue.  The  grounds  of  the  build- 
ing reach  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Ninth 
avenue  on  one  side,  and  between  Thirty- 
third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets  on  the 
other.  It  is  of  three  stories,  built  of  lime- 
stone, in  the  castellated  Gothic,  and  is 
175  feet  in  length. 

It  contains  a  chapel,  library,  dormito- 
ries, and  the  usual  school  and  work  rooms, 
and  kitchens. 

We  have  before  us  an  unpublished  Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  this  Insti- 
tution, a  gentleman  favorably  known  to 
many  in  the  city  for  his  talents,  and  one 
well  adapted  to  inspire  energy  into  a  set- 
tled institution. 

It  appears  from  this  report  that  the 
number  of  blind  in  the  different  depart 
ments  is  153 ;  of  whom  42  are  operatives, 
and  103  pupils.  Of  these  last,  95  are 
from  New- York,  4  from  New  Jersey,  1 
from  Connecticut,  1   from   Michigan,  1 
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The  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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from  Alabama,  and  1  from  Tennessee.' 
The  operatives  are  engaged — the  male  on 
mattress  and  mat  making  and  willow- work; 
the  female  on  bandbox-making,  fancy- 
knitting,  and  sewing.  But  few  of  these 
live  with  their  families,  out  of  the  build-  ^ 
ings ;  the  most  are  boai'ders  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Besides  these  regular  paid  workmen, 
the  pupils  are  trained  in  the  workshop, 
each,  three  hours  a  day. 

As  the  Report  sensibly  remarks,  the 
great  object  of  such  an  Institution  is  not 
a  charity.  It  is  not  to  take  in  the  help- 
less members  of  society,  and  provide  for 
them.  It  is  to  enable  them  to  help  them- 
selves. And,  we  say,  that  any  institu- 
tion which  houses  suffering  men  and  wo- 
men, only  to  weaken  their  capacity  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  is  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  society.  It  is 
not  the  first  thing  for  a  man  to  be  com- 
fortable. The  blind  had  better  drift 
around  in  society,  exposed  to  every  abuse 
and  hardship,  at  once,  than  be  made  drones. 
It  is  very  evident,  from  the  Report,  and 
from  the  facts,  that  this  system  with  the 
operatives  does  not  work  well.  The  plan 
professed  is,  if  the  blind  laborer  does  not 
support  himself,  to  turn  him  away.  But, 
in  practice,  when  once  a  blind  man  is  liv- 
ing in  the  buildings,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
any  kindly-disposed  officer  to  send  him 
out  in  the  world.  The  consequence  is, 
that  each  one  is  sure  of  his  support,  and 
has  no  especial  stimulus  to  exertion.  The 
greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  a  man 
is  inflicted — independence  is  weakened. 
It  is  found  in  this  Asylum,  that  the  most 
industrious  are  those  who  are  able  to  lay 
by  something  from  their  earnings,  and 
the  idle  are  invariably  those  who  do  not 
quite  pay  for  their  board.  Assured  of 
their  support,  they  have  neither  the  fear 
of  want,  nor  the  hope  of  gain  before  them. 
The  only  remedy,  evidently,  is  to  put  the 
manufacturing  branch  on  the  same  footi«g 
with  ordinary  establishments  of  the  kind, 
to  pay  the  laborer  for  what  he  does,  and 
to  make  his  comforts  depend  on  his  exer- 
tions. This  can  be  done,  with  every  al- 
lowance to  the  defect  of  the  blind,  by 
making  the  wages  a  certain  fixed  rate 
higher  than  is  paid  other  workmen,  and 
by  compelling  them  to  seek  homes  else- 
where. 
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The  same  difficulty  occurred  to  the  cele- 
brated philanthropist,  Dr.  Howe,  of  Bos- 
ton, as  mentioned  in  his  Report  of  1850 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  "  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind."  If  we  have 
heard  correctly,  he  has  since  made  a 
change  similar  to  the  one  suggested  here. 

For  the  proper  training  of  the  blind,  it 
is  plain  that  three  hours  a  day  of  manual 
labor  cannot  be  sufficient.  No  man  can 
be  a  hard-working  man  on  such  slender 
preparation.  Labor  will  always  be  a  bur- 
den, and  will  not  be  persevered  in,  except 
by  those  of  great  force  of  character.  The 
habit  of  continuous  muscular  toil  is  the 
hardest  possible  to  acquire  by  people  of 
sedentary  habits,  and  needs  great  previous 
practice. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  oral  mode  must  always  be 
the  most  generally  used.  It  is  a  slow 
work  with  the  quickest — gaining  ideas  by 
the  touch  of  the  fingers.  There  are  so 
many  crude  conceptions  to  remove  in  the 
darkened  intellect — so  much,  familiar  to 
the  youngest  seeing  child,  which,  with  the 
blind,  must  be  laid  first  as  a  foundation, 
before  a  step  can  be  taken  ;  that  "  word 
of  mouth  "  must  be  the  great  and  efficient 
method  of  reaching  their  minds.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired,  however,  judging 
from  the  meagre  list  of  books  for  the 

blind,  that  more  were  prepared  for  this 
class. 

A  singular  fact  developed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  blind,  is,  that  the  purblind^ 

;  that  is,  those  seeing  dimly,  are  always  in- 
ferior in  the  classes  and  school-learning 
to  the  blind,  though  with  vastly  more 
knowledge  of  the  external  world.  Dr. 
Howe,  if  we  are  informed  correctly,  ex- 
plains this,  by  supposing  the  disease  which 
injured  their  sight,  has  likewise  softened 
the  brain.  Mr.  Cooper,  more  philosophi- 
cally, as  it  seems  to  us,  supposes  that  they 
have  just  sight  enough  to  weaken  the 
power  of  concentration,  which  so  remark- 
ably distinguishes  the  blind,  and  not 
enough  to  give  them  the  usual  perceptions, 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  seeing. 

I  The  system  of  study  in  the  Institution 
includes  the  higher  philosophical  studies, 
along  with  the  common  English  branches. 
Music  is  especially  made  much  of.  The 
Library,  though  the  variety  is  small,  con- 
tains 700  volumes  in  raised  tvpe. 
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JPew  Y<»r?^  Tue8fl»y,  Apirtl  11,  1854. 

TBE  LEOiSLATORS  lESfERMY. 
Visit  to  tlie  Pu7>lic  In»titiitiox&s. 

EiaiiDiTIOS  AT  THE  BEAF  All)  JDMS'  ASYLUIi. 
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SPEECHES— FEAST»>40, 

&c.,       &c.,       &c. 


The  legislators  yesterday  were  occupied  in  ma'^iig  ex^ 
aminations  of  our  various  public  benevolent  instit  Vtiohsi 
At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  twelve  large  omnibussr^,  of 
tLe  Crystal  Palace  line,  each  drawn  by  four  liorses,  S:fCjre 
up  to  the  Astor  House  to  receive  the  guests  of  the  "Fen^ 
Governors.  Governor  Pinkney,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,, 
and  Gen.  Mather,  on  behalf  of  the  Councilmen,  ■vvero' 
present  to  take  charg'e  of  the  visiters.  The  morning 
■was  unpropitious,  and  a  few,  fearing  a  wet  and  dismal 
day,  declined  the  metropolitan  excursion.  The  dark 
promises  of  the  morning,  however,  were  unfulfilled,  and 
the  day  was  fpen'  by  the  lawgivers  with  muc.i  j-leasar ' 
and  Eatisfaction.  It-yas  9  o'clock  before  all  tlie  sta^' s 
yrcre  fiUcd  and  ci-t-arcd  frca  the  Astor  Hou?s,  and  the 
first  stopping  place  was  at  the 

FREE  ACADEMY. 
Arriving  here  the  company  was  received  by  Horace 
Webster,  the  Princixal  of  the  Academy,  anl  by  the  Pr*si 
dent  o!"  tie  Board  of  Educatic  n,  and  shown  thro uj'i  i he 
institution  from  first  floor  to  roof.  ALiny  of  the  classe 
were  engaged  with  their  books  at  the  hour  of  the  visit 
which  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  shght  exhibition  of  their 
I  ofciency  in  the  studies  which  occupied  them.  Alter  a 
'  phcrt  time  only  being  ia'^en  up  here,  the  company  were 
c£ain  in  the  stages  i^nd  on  their  way  to 

THE  H0U8E  OF  REFUGE. 
Tlie  visiters  were  here  received  by  tiie  Prii.cipals  of  this 
establishment,  ajid  snowu  through  all  its  departments. 
The  Uttle  urchins,  engaged  in  their  various  trades,  was 
truly  an  interesting  sight,  and  they  were  much  ques- 
tioned by  the  members  from  the  rural  districts.  After 
this  place  had  been  thoroughly  examined,  the  lino  was 
again  in  motion,  and  brought  up  at 
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WAKD  SCHOOL  NO.  30. 
It  was  not  the  expectation  of  the  company  to  visit  this 
p  ace,  bxil,  pa8siM]!?it  in  their  route  to  the  Blind  Asylum, 
it  vras  decitted  to  stop.  Fach  department  of  the  school, 
the  primary,  the  gir  s  and  boys,  were  in  turn  visited. 
A  young  lad  in  the  boys'  clas;j  read  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  visiters  an  original  composition,  entitled 
"Mother."  It  was  an  eloquent  production  for  one  so 
young,  and  called  forth  much  applause.  In  the  primary 
deparlment  the  children  sang,  and  a  pupil  played  artist- 
iciilly  upon  the  piano  several  juvenile  airs.  The  n9xt 
placi!  reached  was 

THE  IKSTXTUTION  FOR  THE  ELTND. ' 
The  C(  rupany  arrived  at  tlie  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
on  the  Kinth  avenue,  at  a  little  after  11  o'clock.  Upon 
entering  the  )U?tiiution  they  were  welcomed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  establishment  with  a  band  of  muMC  number- 
ing some  twenty  pieces,  the  performers  being  totalljF- 
bliml.  Ihe  mu&ic  w«ls,  nevertheless,  excellent,  and  com- 
ing from  pcrfori»«ce  so  afflicted, excited  an  interest  whir.h 
the  more  fortunate  could  nut  create.  After  going  throtigh 
the  various  M'Oikshops,  and  seeiilg  those  who  never  saw 
the  light  of  day  engaged  in  all  the  intricacies  of  manu- 
facturing, the  company  assembled  ia  the  school  rooms. 

Miss  Frakcis.  a  blind  girl,  then  came  forward  and  de- 
livered an  original  composition,  welcoming  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  Empire  State  to  the  city  and  their  home- 
/'iftor  this  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Isaac  Wood,  the 
President  rf  this  institution,  expressing  his  regret  that 
sickness  preventer!  him  from  being  pre.?ent  to  welcome 
the  guests  of  the  city  in  person. 

Pupils  were  then  brought  upon  the  platform,  and  the 
Gosptl,  with  raised  print,  for  tne  bliail,  read  by  tliem 
twith  great  rapidity  and  facility,  the  audience  calling  out 
the  chapter  they  should  read.  This  porformaace,  like 
the  others,  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  boys  and  girls  then  together  sang  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  liighe.'st,"  with  a  piano  accompanying.  It  Was  a 
sad  yet  an  interesting  circumstance,  to  hear  such  sweet 
'strains  from  those  so  deeply  afllicted. 

A  t-tatemeut  was  hero  read  of  the  condition  of  the  es- 
tablis^hment.  Kiere  are  124  pupils  at  present  in  the  Asy- 
lum. After  a  cour.^e  of  years  and  education  the  pupils 
aie  permitted  to  return  home  to  tlieir  friends,  or  remain 
in  the  institution,  as  ihey  choose.  They  are  htre  taugh,'. 
various  trader,  and  some  have  beea  known  to  realise  fo.- 
themfclves  $1,000  i:er  year  by  their  infrestry  after  sepa- 
rating from  the  Asj  lum.  The  pupils  grow  up  here  hap 
py  and  learned,  and  pass  away  their  life  in  contentraen  . 
sudjxace.  When  this  statement  was  tinished,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  general  call. 

Ecnalcr  CKOt;BY  said — Mr.'Supevinttndent,  I  coafess  I 
rise  at  ilie  present  time  with  mo.it  conflicting  omotioas, 
indeed  I  may  say  truly  I  ne\er  was  more  unprepared  to 
«peak  than  row.  First,  I  have  a  deep  and  abi'liag  sym 
pathy  when  I  soe  those  around  me  who  have  beea  de- 
prived of  the  light  of  day.  Yet,  again,  when  I  witneaa 
these  exhibitions  I  feel  rejoiced  that,  although  these  pu- 
pil.-, are  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  countenance,  they 
po.-scss  a  liglrt  within  which  makes  life  cheerful  and 
happy.  This  is  a  charitable  institution  which  recom- 
mmds  itpelf  fully  to  the  treasury  of  tl'.c  State  and  those 
who  control  that  treasury.  I  congratulate  you  thivt  you 
have  so  far  suffered  the  hardships  and  perplexities  of 
earth,  and  trust  that  a  glorious  reward  awaits  you  in  the 
world  to  cf  me.  (Ix)ud  apxdau^c.) 
Assemblyman  Benedict  w.is  here  called  upon. 
Mr.  BENEWtT  said — ^Truly  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
inscrutable,  or  why  so  many  here  deprived  of  light  while 
others  not  so  worthy  enjoy  the  blessings  of  sight.  New 
York  has  become  n  proverb  to  mo  for  her  beaevolont  in- 
stitutions. As  regards  our  connection  with  these  insti- 
tutions, I  have  only  to  say  we  are  the  servants  of  the 
people,  and  it  belongs  to  us  to  see  that  the  treasury 
under  our  control  finds  its  way  back  to  the  people  through 
the  channel  which  will  do  the  most  good.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  I  have  ijeen  highly  delighted  with  the 
performances  of  these  chttdren  to-day;  and  I  trust,  as 
legislators  of  tLc  State,  we  shall  always  remember  them. 
(Doud  applaupe.) 

It  was  about  quarter  before  12  o'clock  when  the  com- 
pany had  ended  their  examinations  of  this  institution, 
andfrom  here  they  steered  their  course  to  the  • 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Tte  slay  here  was  short,  on  account  of  ttie  other  places 
•which  demanded  attention  before  the  departure  of' the 
guests  to  ^Albany.  About  half  an  hour  was  given  to  the 
country  members  to  slroU  through  the  long  naves  of  the 
Cryptal  Palace.  The  best  use  was  made  of  this  short 
allowance  of  minutes,  and  a  gUmpse  was  obtained  of  most 
of  the  finest  works  of  art  now  remaining  in  the  Palace. 
■When  the  word  was  given  to  leave  here,  it  was  announced 
that  the  legislators  of  the  State  would  next  pay  its  res- 
pects to  the 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  %  i^it  to  this  Asylum,  situated  in  Fiftieth  street 
near  Third  avenue,  was  the  main  performance  of  the 
day.  'fbe  guests  were  here  r&ceived  by  the  venerable 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  the  Presiiient  and  father  of  the  institu- 
tion, V.I10  has  .sjeut  a  long  and  valuable  life  in  the  service 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  the  Vice- 
President,  was  also  present,  and  did  all  in  his  power  -to 
make  the  visit  an  agreeable  one.  The  company  were  at 
onfie  conducted  to  the  lecture  room  of  the  establishment, 
where  v.onderful  perfoimaaces  were  enacteu  before  them. 
The  guests  being  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
pujiiks  were  marshalled  in  on  each  side,  the  girls  occu- 
pying the  left,  and  the  boys  tlie  ri^ht.  Order  having  been 
obtained, 

Mr.  E.  P.  Peet,  the  President,  rose  and  said  : — Gentle- 
men of  the  Legislature — I  must  apologise  to  you  for  the 
apparent  viant  of  order  in  bringing  our  pupils  into  the 
TLom.  Frr m  the  programme  yoa  v,ere  not  expected  be-' 
fore  two  o'clock,  and  having  anlicipatpd  the  arrange- 
rctals  you  have  thrown  us  a  little  out  of  order.  Oa  be- 
half of  this  institution  I  tend?r  to  the  g*jatli;in«n  of  th;e 
legislaiyre  wLo  lave  honored  us  v/ith  their  presence  to- 
day a  coidi;;l  welcome.  We  have  here  assembled  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  pupils,  divided  into  fifteen  cla.?ses, 
each  of  which,  is  under  the  guii^ance  of  a  teasher.  I  pro- 
'  pc.«e  lo  show  you  the  extremes  of  our  institution — both 
the  little  child  who  has  just  commenced  the  path  to 
learning,  and  those  most  advanced  in  all  the  branches  of 
education.  Tiie  rocm  in  which  we  are  assembled  is  oirr 
chapel  for  religious  worship.  And  our  method  of  wor- 
ship is  to  write  upon  these  la,rge  slates  or  blackboards  the 
text  of  Scripture,  and  the  cr^minent^,  and'the  pupil  readily 
understandi,  it.  Prayer  is  ofi'ered  in  the  same  way. .  At 
a  given  signal  the  pupils  all  rise,  and  remain  standing 
while  prayer  is  ctl'ered.  We  have  no  settarianl-jm  here, 
but  simply  explain  all  the  duties  of  man  to  Ms  Creator  to 
our  pupils,  without  reference  to  sectarian  doctrines.  We 
have,  as  incidental  in  our  system  of  education,  the  study 
of  trades  and  the  useful  arts.  Gardening,  the  use  of 
mathematical  implements,  and  drawing  besides.  AYhen 
you  go  from  here  I  should  be  happy  to  have  you  ex- 
amine our  workshops,  and  see  there  the  advance  made  in 
all  the  industrial  arts.  1  will  nov^  introduce  to  you  a 
class  of  pupils  who  have  been  here  only  since  last  Decem- 
ber, under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Concklin,  a  deaf  mute 
teacher.  (The  venerable  speaker  was  listened  to  v/ith 
marked  attention,  and  was  loudly  applauded  when  he  had 
concluded  his  remarks.) 

A  class  of  eight,  four  boys  and  four  girls,  were  then 
brought  upon  ihe  stand,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twelve  Tears.  Under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  W.  Conklin,  they  wrote  various  sentences  ■upon 
the  blackboard,  either  as  given  out  to  tliem  by  signs,  or 
as  originated  upon  any  word  suggesied  to  them.  i?'or  in- 
stasce,  they  were  told  to  writp  upon  the  word  apple. 
Each,  turned  to  hi.^  boaid,  and  cne  wrote  "I  like  a  good 
apple, 'J  another  'I  like  a  big  sweet  apple;"  another  "I 
don't  much  like  apples,"  and  so  on.  These  were  new  be- 
ginners in  writing  sentences.  To  see  these  innocent, 
simple  hearted  little  creatures,  who  never  uttered 
a  word  or  heard  a  sound,  spreading  out  their  ideas  upon 
the  blackboard  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  was  something 
■which  must  have  created  sympathy  in  the  coldest  bosom. 
Specimens  of  drawing  were  here  circulated  araoug  the 
audience,  the  production  of  these  scholars.  Some  of 
the  specimens  would  have  done  cieditto  artists,  even  in 
possession  of  all  the  human  faculties. 

Ihe  highest  class  of  the  establishment  was  then 
brought  forward  ;  this  consisted  of  three  lovely  young 
ladies  of  about  the  age  of  twenty.  Miss  Mary  Toles, 
Lucinda  E.  Hill,  and  Lucy  Gilbert,  ana  five  young  gentle- 
men of  the  same  years.  This  class  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Edward  Peet,  the  son  of  the  president  of 
the  Institution,  was  in  appearance  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent, and  its  members  would  amiarently  talk  to  their 
t^&cligr  {ind  each  «tli«c  Willi  t]i«ir  fioser-s  as  {acidly  as 
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even  a  woman  Could  roll  oat  vtoila  wi«le  in  the  birdisat    ) 
degree  of  excitomont.  | 

They  -were  asked  to  write  a  welcome  to  the  Lc^^Lvtivjj©  j 
v.you.  the  blacliboard',  and  immediatclj  each  wrote  (>J"  • 
iLeirown  ideas  ui.Cn  t^c  subject,  foriaiaiJ  compssitiin..' 
deserving  of  great  admxavion  for  the  purity  of  tSwt 
thought,  the  beauty  of  ima7<^y  '^^^'^  eJegance  ol  diction^ 
I  cllowing  this  they  were  toiJ  io  >Trite  upon  the  Maiue 
law,  aud  ixamediately  the  blacN'x'f-rd  vvaa  (illcd  w.tli  ar- 
£uni€E-;s  which  the  politicians  pro^ent  migfet  stu'l^««tb_ 
profit,  and  use  when  they  get  baci:  to  Alfce^nvj  — as,  no 
doubt,  Ihey  will.  The  pupils  we^^  gc-vH;  Uly  opposed  to 
r^vr.  -«io  of  Governor  Seym<our,  aud  quv'^itoiec*  I'ls  argu- 
ments ..-.-•t^ '^«^.^l.*li  Tory  forcibly  aud  N,T:lcally.  Skug 
very  amusing  pantomimic  performances  -v-srs  cuAoted  by 
a  boy,  representing  a  man  loading  and  firiwg  S)  iz>^ 
shaving  himself,  &c.,  which  called  forth  pe^te  erf  b>-g&' 
tcr  aud  rounds  of  applause. 

Miss  Maet  Toies  is  tlie  pride  of  this  C3tabr.*meut,  f-y 
the  distinction  of  being  which  her  oxtraordinj!.*y  geniur:? 
justly  entitles  her.  iSL c  is  a  youn.a'  h\(\y  of  renarkablc^  . 
personal  beauty,  and  while  on.',  is  charmWl  by  hei"  loreli - 
rieigs,  full  of  sympathy  for  her  afflictions,  at  th».same 
time  he  is  astonished  at  the  power  and  brilliancy  oT  her 
intellect.  _  She  has  a  large  blue  eye,  features  purely 
Grecian,  lips  that  are  ambusho  ]  behind  honoycomba,  and 
long  dark  tresses,  such  as  set  Byron  in  ei^cies.  '^9^ 
entire  Ligislaturc  yesterday  did  hnmaj,e  to  tnnlaiy, 
whose  countenance  beaFxas  with  amiability,  gentleness 
and  innocence,  which  only  cecses  to  excite  »dmiratiori 
when  coutrafcted  with  ihe  "qualities  of  b'--r  mind,  teho  is 
naturally  deaf,  and  never  was  k^o^\-n  to  i^'itei  a  '=tt">and;yet 
Lir  countenance  would  indicate  that  a  single  re^et  for 
h(r  fifflic''ons  never -"iiTMed  into  her  thoughts.  ^7hea 
the  class  was  called  upon  to  write  a  welcoBo*  to  tite  Leg- 
islature hers  was  as  follows:— 

•  But  little  more  than  one  moon  has  waned  sdnce  we  were 
summoned  hence  as  representatives  of  thifl  institutior, 
vhich  ;  as  cherished  and  protected  us  through  lonely 
years,  in  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  struggle 
against  the  dark  waters  of  ignorance,  to  stand  up  in  the 
tame  halls  where  the  legislators  of  our  glorious  Empire 
Slate  are  wont  to  convene.  We  did  not  then  exjpoct  to 
be  judged  by  the  same  criterion  with  Miss  I5o^,  Miss 
Lucy  Stone,  and  otlier  distinguished  oratresses  j  and  we 
lelt  relieved  and  gratified  when,  after  silently  tracing 
our  thoughts,  we  saw  the  looks  of  eyrapathj  which 
beamed  from  the  many  stranger  eyes  before  XUK  ThM& 
we  could  feehngiy  adopt  the  language  of  .Vioore — 
Oh  !  there  are  looks  and  tones  which  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  ihe  h(  art. 

To-day  it  is  with  proud  and  happy  hearts  that  Wft  wel- 
come these  members  of  our  State  Legislature  tO'  otir 
home,  assuring  them  that  the  noble  enorts  \vt):ctt  t.iey 
have  made  to  benefit  our  cherished  Alkna.  Mater  shall 
ever  call  forth  feelings  of  deep,  though  silent  gratitude 
from  us,  humble  sons  and  daughters." 

When  this  was  read  loud  and  prolonged-  wero-  the 
cheers  for  Miss  Toles.  But  she  heard  it  not  her  ears  wer« 
ever  locked  against  the  noisy  world.  The  following  lioes, 
much  admired  yesterday,  werewritter  by  her  imprompttt, 
a  few  days  since,  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  fciead 

LITTLE    EMMA. 
Here  dash  I  down  the  tear  drops, 

Still  glittering  in  ny  eyes  v 
Bleet  ! — oh,  how  blest,  ia  adding 
A  seraph  to  the  skiej.      Mm.  Emily  Judssn. 
I  saw  her.'.Uke  an  angel  child, 

Amid  the  swec'.est  liowers  of  eartJi, 
"When  her  bird-hke  voice,  aud  winsuije  smMe, 

Seemed  tokens  of  a  heavenly  birth; 
And  I  knew  by  th^tender  beaming 

In  hfer  dark  and  mstrous  eyes, 
That  heaven  her  soul  was  winuiiig 

To  a  home  beyond  the  skies. 
I  saw  a  father  on  her  gaze 

With  all  a  parent's  pride. 
And  a  gentle  mother  soltly  woo 

The  young  dcve  to  hcr'rdde; 
And  I  deemed  that  such  a  treasure 

For  earth  was  aU  too  fair. 
And  I  trembled  lest  the  reaper 
Miafht  le.ave  his  traces  there. 
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Monlhs  passed,  and  I  had  wandered  far 

From  little  Kmma's  Bide, 
And  I  -wondered  if  her  beauty  yet 

Was  as  pure  and  undefied; 
But  I  learned  ere  long,  oh  sadly! 

Ttjat  to  me  it  was  not  giren 
To  gaze  again  on  her  cberub  form 
This  side  the  courts  of  heaven. 
He  had  come  in  his  powpi-,  the  frost-king  Death^ 

And  nipped  the  folded  bad, 
Eut  like  perfume  on  the  south  wind's  bieatb, 

Ber  spirit  passed  to  God. 
And  that  young  mother  bowed  her  head, 

And  though  her  heart  was  riven, 
That  she  had  now  no  child  on  earth, 
She  was  blessed  for  the  one  in  Heayen. 
It  will  be   seen  tbat,  wanting  the  faculty  of  hearmg 
the  rhyme  is  faulty  In  ©ne  or  two  places,  but  this  will  be 
tvillipgly  overiocked  in  the  case  of  a  girl  ouaf  aal  unabla 
to  Bpeak. 

After  the  exhibition  of  these  mutes,  the  party  a^, 
joti.rr.ed  to  the  dining  room  of  the  establishment,  where  a 
Handsome  collation  was  spread  for  the  company.  After 
full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  well  spread  tables,  the 
vif.iter.s  left  for  High  Bridge,  having  spent  over  tbree 
hours  inTne  Bhnd  .isylum. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  party  for  High  Bridge,  so 
deh'ghted  had  some  of  the  legislators  been  with  Miss 
Toles  and  her  associates,  that  they  resolved  she  and  her 
friends  should  accompany  them.  After  much  solicita- 
tion the  three  y,/ung  ladies  fttentioned  above,  1o:t'''ther 
witi)  tbe  facihating  and  pretty  Miss  Esther  Ecklraon, 
who  d'id  not  take  part  in  the  exercises,  accompanied  the 
guests  to 

HIGH  EEIDGE. 

Here  the  party  ptopped  their  stages  at  the  hotel  on 
the  hill,  and  all  walked  down  to  view  that  sfcapendous 
work  of  art,  the  High  Bridge.  The  guests  crossed  over 
it,  and  admired  and  wondered  at  it,  and  then  returned; 
and  soon  were  again  in  motion  for 
FAN  WOOD. 

It  was  after  five  o'clock  wLen  the  company  reached 
this- spot,  where  is  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  Deaf 
and  rnmb  A'sykii-n,  the  cornergtonc  of  wiiich  was  placed 
on  Tuesday, 'Nov.  22,  1853,  with  imfjosing  ceremonies. 
This  building  is  to  be  one  ot  the  largest  aad  \a03t 
subslantial  in  the  city.  The  ground  belonging  to  the  \a- 
stitutlcn  here  comprises  thiny-seven  and  a  half  acres,, 
bounded  by  tie  Hudson  river  and  Kingsbridge  road,  and 
about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  Here  another  feast 
was  picpaied,  \o  which  the  company  did  full  jastice.  The 
great  strife  among  the  legislators  now  appeared  to  be 
who  should  most  engross  tlie  attention  of  the  inut^is  of 
the  companj-,  each  of  them  being  surrounded  constantly 
by  crowds  of  admijers. 
•       te^iif-  THE     DEPARTURE. 

At  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock  those  bound  for  Albany 
moved  towards  the  river  bank  to  hail  the  train  going  up. 
.Arriving  here  about  half  an  hour  too  soon,  the  time  was 
taken  up  by  speech-making  in  the  open  air  on  the  road. 
Senator  Dickinson  returned  thanks  for  their  kindness  to 
the  Ten  Governors  on  behalt*  of  the  Le^-islature.  Gov. 
Draper,  in  a  short  speech,  acknowledged  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Board.  Gen.  Mather  returned  thanks  to  all  parties 
onbelalf  of  the  Common  Council.  Speeches  were  thea 
made  by  Senators  Brooks,  Crosby,  Ware,  Barrow  and 
otLcrp,  when  the  wiiistle  of  the  locomotive  was  heard, 
a  little  after  six  o'clock.  The  memliers  Albany  botma 
jumped  on  board,  and  thu.<?  ended  their  visit  to  the  city 
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TUESDAY,  J^IAY  9,  1854. 


ANNIVEBSAKY  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITU- 
TION FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  Eighteenth  Anniversary  Ediibition  of  the  Pupils  o  ' 
the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  held  yesterday 
at  the  Ttihemacle,  at  4  o'clock.  The  body  of  the  building  jind 
gallery  were  densely  filled  with  an  attentive  auditory.  On 
the  platform,  immediately  before  the  organ,  were  seats  pro- 
vided for.  several  pupils  of  the  Institxition,  of  both  sexes. 
The  young  ladies  were  neatly  dressed  in  white,  adorned 
with  pink  and  blue  ribbons,  and  presented  a  veiy  cheerful 
aspect.  The  exercises  commenced  by  prayer,  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Dewitt;  after  which,  the  Supenntendeut  of  the 
Institution,  T.  (Jolden  Cooper,  delivered  the  following 
address : 

Having  explained  the  objects  of  the  Institution  briefly, 
he  said  that  at  this  moment  there  are  over  180  blind  per- 
sons connected  with  the  establishment,  besides  the  regular 
State  pupils  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  We 
have  blind  children  sent  to  our  schools  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  them  from  New-England,  New-Jersey, 
from  Michigan,  from  Louisiana  and  from  the  Britisli  Prov- 
inces. For  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  mature  life, 
we  provide  employment,  so  that  they  can  do  much  toward 
supporting  themselves  and  their  families.  Those  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  we  receive  uito  our 
schools  and  household,  educate  them,  teach  them  mu^ric  and 
a  trade.^  Here  they  are  happy — so  happy  that  were  it  not 
for  their  ultimate  advantage  we  would  grieve  to  see  them 
leave  us.  After  a  course  of  instruction  of  seven  years, 
we  push  them  off  the  rot)st  and  send  them  forth  into  the 
wide  world  to  try  their  fortunes.  Some  seek  their  native 
towns  and  neighborhoods  and  become  respectable  citizens; 
others,  homeless  and  friendless  perhaps,  flutter  back  to  the 
mother  institute.  But  our  system  is  not  to  weaken  still 
further  those  already  weak  and  helpless  by  nature  :  our 
desire  is  to  give  strength  of  soul  and  body  to  rise  above  the 
disheartening  circumstances  of  theii*  lot,  and  for  this  reason, 
when  they  return  to  us,  we  don't  admit  them  into  our  house- 
hold, but  require  tliem  to  dwell  without  our  walls,  giving 
them  employment  in  the  workshops  which  will  abundantly 
support  them  ;  and  we  have  now  around  us  a  band  of  har- 
dy and  contented  blind  work-people,  whom  you  may  see 
in  the  morning  and  evening  wending  to  and  from  their 
lodging-houses,  listening  to  the  souu<,l^  of  busy  life  iu  thQ 
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streets,  and  delighting  in  a  world  wliicli  tlicir  education  has 
enabled  them  to  comprehend.  But  muchremaina  to  be  done. 
The  mimbcr  of  blind  people  in  oui*  -schools  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State.  Iffuorance  of 
the  mude  of  obtaining-  admission,  the  listlessness  and  want  of 
energy  of  the  unfortunates  befox*ethey  come  into  our  hands 
the  natural  but  weak  and  selfish  affection  of  the  parents 
holding  to  their  hearts  for  the  sorrow  of  their  old  age  what 
might  be  made  its  protection  and  support,  in  this  as  well  as  ra 
other  countries,  prevent  the  blind  from  flocking  to  the  In- 
stitutions for  their  relief.  Whatever  their  oflicers  can  d© 
is  doLe.  Letters  and  messages  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  th« 
State.  Personal  remonstrance  is  not  wanting.  But  upon 
the  public  and  on  those  present  we  now  call  by  their  indi- 
vidual inquiries  to  forward  this  beneficent  undertaking, 
which  raises  the  most  timorous,  helpless  creature  on  th« 
face  of  the  earth  to  the  full  stature  and  social  position  of  d 
man.  The  speaker  concluded  his  remarks  by  pronouncing 
an  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  late  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute. 

From  the  report  we  learn  the  following  intei*esting  facts. 
At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  the  whole  number  of  in- 
mates was  151,  of  whom  104  were  pupils,  and  the  remain- 
der blind  persons,  employed  in  teaching  or  in  the  manu- 
factory. The  pupils  now  amount  to  IIG,  while  of  the  blind 
employed  in  the  manufa_ctory,  or  as  teachers  in  the  differ- 
ent departments,  there  are  55 — making  in  all  171  blind  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Institution.  Of  the  pupils,  i08  are 
from  the  State  of  New- York,  6  from  New-Jersey,  1  from 
Michigan,  and  1  from  Louisiana — 92  pupils  are  supported 
by  the  State  of  New-York,  9  by  their  friends,  9  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Emigration,  and  6  by  the  State  of  New-Jer- 
sey. The  health  of  the  inmates  during  the  last  year  haa 
been  good. 

It  appears  that  the  favorite  studies  of  the  pupils  are  the 
most  abstract  and  theoretical  branches  of  education.  To 
the  positive  sciences  they  are  less  partial,  the  teaching  of 
which  too  presents  great  obstacles  to  the  teachers.  la  the 
manual  labor  department  the  most  important  of  the  tradea 
taught  is  willow  work  and  basket  making,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  materials  and  the  few  implements  required 
in  the  operation.  The  manufacture  of  mattresses,  mats, 
band  boxes,  plain  sewing  and  ornamental  bead  work,  also 
occupy  the  time  of  the  pupils.  In  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment sorne  importaiit  changes  have  been  effected  since 
the  last  report.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  pupils 
evince  a  marked  predilection  for  music,  indeed  they  appear 

I  willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  attain  a  knowl- 

!  edge  of  this  delightful  art. 

'       It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  the  financial  condition 

I  of  the  Institution  is  highly  prosperous.  The  amount  re- 
ceived during  the  last  year,  from  various  soui'ces,  was 
$48,354  66;  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
$58,032  25:  leaving  a  balance  due  the  Treasurer  of 
$9,677  59.   ■  ^ 

After  the  above  address,  the  proceedings  laid  down  in 
the  progTamme  were  taken  up  regularly.  They  consisted 
of  examinations  of  the  pupUs,  in  geogi-aphy,  history,  arith 
metic,  and  natural  history.  Several  pieces  of  instrumonta 
and  vocal  music  v/ere  also  exe'cuted,  in  all  of  which  the 
pupils  displayed  a  proficiency  as  creditable  to  their  teach- 
ers as  to  themselves.  The  exhibition  occupied  a  little 
more  than  two  hours,  and  doubtless  impi'essed  the  specta- 

;  tors  with  a  lasting  conviction  of  its  great  utility..  ._ 
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NEW-VOKK    TUESDAY,  May  9,  1854. 

Institmion  for  the  Blind. 

The  anniversary  of  the  pupils  of  the  New-York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  held  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Tabtrnacle.  The  Principals  and  teachers  of  the 
Institution,  both  male  and  female,  marched  in  precession 
at  the  head  of  their  j)Ui.ils  into  thijbuirding,  aiid  the 
pupils  took  their  places  on  the  seats  at  the  back  of  the 
{ilatfoim  on  which  the  teachors,  several  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  many  friends  of  these  unfortunates  Were  as- 
signed places. 

The  lemales  v.ere  all  dressed  in  white,  and  the  major 
ity  of  the  faces  indicated  a  higli  degree  of  intelligence 
The  males  were  neatly,  almost  fashionably  dressed 
The  proceedings  were  opened  with  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr 
Dewitt  :  nfier  which  the  President  of  the  institution 
.  Mr.  T.  CoLDEN  Cooper,  came  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form and  made  the  following  address : 

In  prepenting  jearlyour  institution,  and  its  objects 
and  aitiimients  to  the  public,  we  fwl  that  year  by  year 
we  can  show  a  greater  amount  of  usefulness  attempted 
and  of  good  results  obtained.  Some  twenty  years  since 
the  institmion  was  in  its  infancy,  its  means  uncertain, 
acd  its  advantages  unappreciated  by  those  it  sought  to 
aid.  At  !his  moment  there  are  over  180  blind  persons 
connected  with  the  establishment.  Besides  our  regular 
State  pupils,  supported  at  the  expense  of  flie  State,  we 
have  blind  children  hent  to  our  schools  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  have  them  from  New-England, 
from  New-Jersey,  from  Michigan,  from  Loui- 
siana,   and    from    the    British    Provinces. 

Wiih  a  beautiful  and  commodious  building,  of  asfmple 
plan,  so  that  the  blind  can  move  around  in  it  with  as 
much  facility  as  the  seeing,  with  capacious  workshops, 
wiih  our  means  of  doing  good  increa-sed  by  the  liberality 
ofthe  Siate.  we  now  refuse  assisiaiice  t)  iiune  of  itn/< 
unforjunate  class. 

For  Tlicje  who  have  lo:=t  their  sight  in  mature  life,  we 
provif'e  employ  int-nt ;  so  that  they  con  do  mnch  towards 
supportinfj  tlu  ms-clves  and  their  families, 

Tho!=e  between  the  ages  of  32  and  25.  y/e  receive  int"; 
our  schools  and  houseboid — educate -tlicm,  teach  them 
music  and  a  trade.  Here  they  are  hafjpy— so  happy,  that 
were  it  not  for  their  ultimate  advantage,  we  would  grieve 
to  t  ce  them  leave  us. 

After  a  course  of  instruction  of  seven  ye/irs,  we  pu.sh 
them  ofl'  the  roost — send  them  forth  into  the  wide  v/orld 
to  try  their  fortunes.  Some  seek  thinr  nati-e  towns  and 
neighborhoods,  and  become  respectable  and  self-depend- 
ent citizens.  Others,  homeless  and  friendless,  perhaps, 
flutter  back  to  the  mother  institution. 

But  our  system  is  not  to  weaken  still  farther  those 
already  weak  and  helpless  by  nature.  Our  desire  is  to 
give  tlicm  strength  of  soul  and  body  to  n.^e  above  the 
disheartening  circumstances  of  their  lots  ;  and  for  thi.-» 
.  reason  when. they  return  to  us  we  do  not  admit  them 
I  into  our  household,  but  require  them  to  dwell  without 
our  walls,  giving  them  employment  in  tbe  work-r.Uops 
which  will  abundantly  sup|)ort  them.  And  we  now  have 
around  us  a  band  of  hardy  and  con'en'ed  blind  work- 
people, whom  you  may  see  in  the  morning  and  evening 
wending  to  and  from  their  lodging-lioues  listening  to 
the  sounds  of  the  busy  life  in  the  strnets,  and  delighting 
in  a  world  which  their  education  has  enabled  them  to 
comprehend. 
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But  mucb  remains  to  be  done,    '^^hc  nvimber  of  blind  1 
peoi'lc  in  our  schools  is  but  a  small  proiio-iion  of  the  ! 
whole  number  in  the  Strite.     IgT)"raui;e  of  the  means  i 
of  obtaining  admission,  the  lit^tlessness  and  want  of 
energy  of  these  unfortunates  before  they  come  into  our 
hands,  the  natural  but  weak  and  selfish  afTection  of 
their  parents,  hcldin^  to-  their  hearts  for  the  sorrow  o!' 
their  old  oge,  what  might  be  made  its  protection  and 
supi  frt  in  this  a&  well  as  in  other  countries,  prevent  the 
blind  from  liocking  to  the  Institutions  for  their  relief 
Whatever  their  officers  can  do,  is  done.     Letters  and 
messages  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  th'i   Stue.    Personal 
remonstrance  is  not  wanting.    But  upon  the  public  anti 
upon  tho.'-e  present  we  now  call,  by  iheir  individual  in- 
quiries to  forward  this  beneficent  undertaking  which 
raises  the  most  timorous,  helpl.ss  creature  on  the  face 
cf  the  earth,  to  the  full  stature  and  social  position  of  a 
min.  • 

liut.  amid  our  prosperity  we  have  met  with  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  death  of  our  venerable  President,  Ansom  G. 
Phelps.  Posses.^ed  of  every  Christian  virtue,  of  active 
and  untiring  benevolence,  he  was  to  those  blind  children 
more  ii;an  a  father.  In  his  life-time,  stepping  in  between 
us  and  impoverishment,  in  his  death  he  has  remembered 
us,  and.is  now  enjoying,  we  trust,  the  rewards  of  the 
good  and  just  made  perfect. 

After  this  address  there  w^as  chorus  singing  by  the 
pupils,  music  by  the  band,  and  examination  of  the  pupils 
in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History— Natural  History. 
The  examination  in  natural  history  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  McSellan,  a  graduate  of  the  institution.  The  mu- 
sical jart  of  the  exhibition  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Geohge  F.  Root,  to  whom  the  proficiency  of  hi'^ 
pupils  does  great  credit.  Among  th3  best  i  ef>brm3rs, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  were  Miss  Hannah  Barnett, 
who  sustained  the  solo  part  in  the  Inf.aiwnatus  of  the 
Stabat  Mater,  and  young  Messrs.  Van  Horten  and 
Hill,  whose  duet  for  the  piano-forte  w^as  deservedly  ap- 
pl- u  :cd.    The  Blind  excel  in  music. 

The  nevit  apiearance  of  the  pupils,  and  their  orderly 
.  chavior,  reflfcted  much  credit  upon  the  evc-illent 
Matron,  Mrs.  Sab  ah  S.  Ames,  and  those  who  assist 
!  er  in  the  management  of  ;he  internal  afTiirs  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

A  new  system  ol  Musical  Notation,  for  the  use  of  the 
riind,  iiwented  by  a  blind  eacher,  was  introduced  to  no- 
tice b>'*JoHN  P.  Crosby,  Esq.  The  system  consists  of  the 
iUbstitution  of  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  are 
latown,  for  the  notes  themselves — the  value  of  each  note 
ieinff  designated  by  affixing  to  the  letter  the  usual  signs 
of  the  cratebc't,  quaver,  and  semi-qtiaver.  Printed  raised 
music  is  thus  rendered  available.  The  inventor  of  the 
Yft(m  is  Mr.  C.  Mahony,  a  music-teacher,  blinl.  and 
a'graduate  of  this  Institution.  The  books  of  instruction 
are  not  yet  perfected.  The  first  vclume— a  com  orable 
buartr—  has  been  issued  about  four  months,  bu:  is  not 
\  fct  published. 

Miss  Frances  Jane  Crosbie  then  delivered  a  poetical 
address,  composed  by  herself  for  this  occasion, 
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KKW.VOHK  FRIiMV  JTTLY  U  (85*. 
Asylum  for  the  Blind.-— The  Annual 
Musical  Entertainment  given  by  the  pupiis  of  this 
Institute  came  ofT  on  "Wednesday  afternoon.  Tlie 
attendance  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  s^imultaneous  exercises  at  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  which,  from  their  interesting  char- 
actor,  never  fail  to  attract  a  crowded  audience. 

In  the  recurrence  of  this  Musical  Festival,  there" 
is  something  peculiarly  touching  and  suggestive. 
The  pupils  anticipate  it  with  increasing  pleasure, 
and  if  one  could  read  the  dark  mysteries  of  their 
enjoyment,  we  should  find,  perhaps,  that  this  event 
with  Its  necessary  preparation,  is  of  all  others  the' 
j  most  salient  and  wholesome  in  their  remembrance. 
Nature— good  kind  mother  Nature— provides  a 
balm  for  all  wounds,  and  her  stricken  children  .ever 
find  solace  in  her  bosom  ;  whatever  maybetiken 
away,  there  is  always  one  sense  left,  which  by  cul- 
tivation u  ill  afford  the  keenest  enjoyment.  Mu- 
sic is  a  special  gift  to  the  blind  ;  they  excel  in  it, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  only  sensu-il  en- 
joyment permitted  them.  How  wonderful  their 
delicacy  of  touch  !  how  quick  their  perception  of 
sound  ! 

The  New-York  Asylum  for  the  Blind  is  redeemed 
from  utter  insufficiency  only  so   far  as    its   mnsioal 
arrangements  are  concerned.     It  has  been  our  duty 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to   animadvert  in  severe 
terms  on  the  mismanagement  of  an  Institute  en- 
dowed, supported  and  intentioned  so  nobly.     Bat 
without  any  beneficial  result  'that   we  can  observe. 
Neglect, slovenliness  and  bad  management  are  visi- 
ble in  every  part  of   the  establishment.      Araoacr 
the  officials,  petty  jealousies  and  feuds  are  of  qoo! 
stant  recurrence.    It  appears   to   be  no  one^s  duty 
to  do  anything  but  take   his  pay,   and  even  this  ia 
some  instances   is  performed  with  'a  lofty  conde- 
scension  that  repels   all   idea  of  a  quid  pro  quo 
Externally,  the  Institute    look,  as   if  it  were  in 
chancery  ;  internally,   it   is  cheerless,  with   burli=,h 
men  prowlmg  about— blessed  with  eyesight,  but  in- 
capable of  seeing  anything  but  their  own  interests 
A  good  illustration  of  the  lack  of  reciprocity  which 
exists  between  the  oh.jects  of  the  Institute  and  va 
officers,  was  afforded  us  m  a  short  coaversa  ion 
with  the    Superintendent.      We   had  occision   to 
make  some  trivial   inquiry  as   to  who  was  perform-  ! 
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ing.  He  stared  at  us,  aad  with  a  self-satisfied 
scowl  replied,  "  I  am  not  a  musician.  I  thank 
God  I. know  Clothing  about  m'isic."  This  uttered 
amid  a  group  of  pupils  who,  in  wrapt  enjoymmif,  . 
were  thanliing  God  that  they  did  know  something 
about  it !  Thanking  God  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  happy 
moment  that  they  were  allowed  to  roam,  sightless, 
but  in  well  known  paths,  through  a  paradise  of 
beauties. 

The  coarse  and  brutal  in  sentiment  usually  re- 
main silent  when  they  come  in  contact  with  a  su- 
perior organization  ;  the  man  who  ha';es  music  sel- 
dom boasts  of  his  detestation ;  to  do  so  on  an  occa- 
sion when  so  many  helpless  beings  are  enJL>yiii^ 
tbemselves  solely  through  its  influence,  argues 
something  vacTC  than  we  care  to  advance.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  a  Superintendent 
with  such  sentiments  is  not  the  happiest  seUctioa 
for  a  Blind  Asylum. 

The  musical  arrangements  here  are  good.  The  In- 
stitute is  fortunate  in  po.-sessing  two  pains-taking  and 
excellent  teachers.  Mr.  G.  F.  Root  is  wellknowi 
in  all  musical  circles,  and  as  a  vocal  tutor  and 
composer,  has  no  superior  in  the  City.  In  the  lat- 
ter capacity,  indeed,  he  has  won,  on  more  occasions 
than  the  present,  our  warmest  commendation.  Mr. 
Root  attends  to  the  vocal  department  of  th'?  Insti- 
iute,  and  the  precision  with  which  his  pupils  sang 
a  collection  of  difficult  glees  and  choruses  fro  n 
Oratorios,  is  the  best  and  most  gratifying  return 
so  pains-taking  a  teacher  can  receive.  The  "  Solo 
.Uid  Quaitet'e,  and  the  grand  Chorus  from  "Sa'.n- 
son,"  were  superbly  rendered,  and  in  themselves 
would  form  a  leading  aiiraciion  at  any  place  of 
an.usement. 

Mr.  Root's  fellow-laborer  in  the  Instrumental 
department  is  Mr.  Reiff.  Under  this  gentle- 
man's direction  a  good  reed  baud  has  been  organ- 
ized, and  the  performers  play  with  enneinjflc  and  ef- 
fect. The  instruments,  it  appears  to  us,  are 
not  of  the  newest,  nor  capable  of  ail  the  effects 
v.o\\  so  freely  introduced  in  military  music 
EcoBtjmy  is  scarcely  the  first  essential  in  instru- 
ments that  require  labor  and  skill  in  construction. 
These  remarks,  if  they  have  any  application,  are 
directed,  of  cosrse,  to  the  management  and  not  the 
teacher. 

We  have  seldom  spent  a  more  agreeable  after- 
noon than  that  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blind  Asyl  im. 
The  pupils  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  anim  ited 
with  the  pure  pleasure  that  mere  performance  of 
the  music  afforded  them.  We  were  ass.irod  that 
no  class  of  pupils  are  more  happy  and  j;)yoa<  tiian 
iliose  of  the  Institute.  They  appear  to  know  n.^ 
unhappiness,  and  are  so  unconscious  of  the  loss 
they  have  sustained,  that  a  casu  il  word  of  sympa- 
thy rather  provokes  merriment  than  regret.  This 
InstiuUe  only  requires  to  be  well  managed  to  be  an 
ornament  as  it  ii^  a  credit  to  our  Ciry. 
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0atttr&aB,  Mg  15,  1854. 

JLetterfrom  the  Blind  Teachers  at  the  New- 
York  AsylHm. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New-York  Daily  Times: 

Sir  :  Your  journal  of  yesterday  con- 
tained some  severe  strictures  concerning  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  its  management 
under  the  present  Superintendent.  Having  been 
connected  with  this  Institution  almost  from  its  com- 
Daencemcnt,  as  pupils,  graduates,  or  teachers,  we 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  correct  misrepresen- 
tations that  hftve  not  even  a  foundation  in  fact.  It 
is  the  duty  of  soiQe  of  us  to  show  strangers  and 
visitors  through  the  establishment.  In  this  way, 
though  *'!:nd  ourselves,  w'e  have  daily  and  hourly  to 
listen  to  ihe  admiration  expressed  for  the  good  order 
and  system  of  the  hoaseLold  arrangements,  and  for 
the  cheerfulness  and  gay  demeanor  of  the  inmates. 
So  frequent  are  these  encomiums,  that  we  ara  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  a  criticism  so  obviously  errone- 
ous as  the  statements  of  your  correspondent. 

V/ith  respect  to  the  personal  abuse  lavished  on 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  Sujerintendent,  we  have  only  to 
■ay  that  the  remarks  a'tri'  uted  to  him  were  e  i  ly 
misconstrued  by  your  informant.  They  were  made 
pleasantly,  as  he  stood  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  his 
blind  pupils  and  blind  music  teachers,  were  re 
ccived  with  merriment,  and  were  called  forth  as  a 
jesting  acknowledgment  by  our  worthy  Superin- 
tendent of  his  Jgno'rance  on  musical  subjects.  N 
one  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  but  know? 
that  of  all  men  in  the  world  he  is  the  last  to  wounH 
the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate. 

The  writer  in  yesterday's  TiVES  labors  to  prove 
him  destitute  of  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity.  We 
feel  bound  to  deny  most  absolutely  the  truth  of 
these  aspersions.  We  know  too  well  that  to  us, 
at  least,  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  has  flown 
forth  not  merely  in  his  friendly  counsels,  but  in  his 
direct  solicitvide  for  our  welfare. 

FRANCES  CROSBY,  Teacher. 
CATHERINE  CONNELL,  Music  Teacher. 
EZRA  HALL,  Music  Teacher. 
ADAM  McCLELLiND,  Teacher. 

[V/c  jmblish  the  above  with  great  pleasure.  We 
think  it  quite  probable  that  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Coop- 
er's remark  was  misapprehended  by  our  reporter, 
and  trust  the  above  explanation  made  on  his  behalf 
by  the  Teachers  of  ihe  In.^titution,  will  place  the 
matter  in  its  proper  light  before  the  public] 
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'  Justice  for  the  Blind. 

Con-espvn^eme  of  the  NeM-York  True-American. 

I  ''  IVKTITUTE  FOR  THE  Bu.V!>,        | 

I  ^  New- York,   Sept.  11,   1854.  j 

I  It  being  aboat  the  time  that  a  new  term  com- 
'  mences  at  this  Institute,  there  are  a  few  things 
which  we  wish  to  lay  before  the  pablic  in  relation 
to  its  affairs  and  its  management,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  some  better  regulations.  The  first 
we  have  to  complain  of  and  what  we  want  reme- 
died, is  to  let  Americans  here  have  the  same 
privileges  with  Roman  Catholics,  for  we  have  a 
number  of  the  better  citizens  in  the  Institution, 
who  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  same  as  our  own  citizens  ;  and  yet  when 
they  come  here  they  are  allowed  twice  the  privi- 
lege that  the  Americans  have. 

One  simple   fact   will  partially  illustrate    this 
fact.     Take,  for  instance,  a  Sabbath  morning :  two 
young  men,  one  an  American,  the  other  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  they  both  wish  to  go  out  lo  church.  By 
the  rules  of  this  Institution  the  American  dare  not 
leave  the  premises  until  he  has  hunted  up  the  Su- 
peiiDtendant,  (which,  sometimes,  is  no  small  job,) 
and  got  leave  to  go  to  church.    But  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  finding  the  Superintendent,  he  is  as  often 
denied  the  privilege,  granted  to   every  American 
citizen,  -  the  right  of  worshipping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.      While 
on  the  other  hand,  the  young  man  who  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  gets  himself  ready  and  has  the  privile<re 
of  going  without  asking  permission  from  any  on°e 
andthenboa.stsof  his  advantages  and  privileges 
over  the  American,  which  adds  another  stino-  to 
to  the  wound  already  made  by  not  being  allowed 
to  attend  the  church  of  his  desire. 
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We  have  tried  to  have  this  rule  abolished,  but 
have  been  treated  as  though  we  were  void  of  all 
feeling,  and  nothing  more  than  brutes.  The  most 
of  us  are  supported  by  the  Sta^ies  of  New- York 
and  New-Jersey,  and  this  is  liumiliating  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  we  have  to  receive  alms,  with- 
out being  trodden  down  and  trampled  upon  by 
those  in  power.  Perhaps  these  men  have  some  po- 
litical scheme  in  view,  whereby  they  intend  to 
gain  a  few  Catholic  votes  by  favoring  Popery.  If 
that  be  so,  we  wish  they  would  get  some  other  sub- 
jects to  work  upon  ;  for  it  is  enough  for  us  to  suf- 
fer as  we  do  from  the  loss  of  sight  without  being 
imposed  upon  by  Popery. 

We  will  soon  give  information  relative  to  the 
working  department,  where  the  evil  is  worse,  if 
possible.  Pupils  AND  Graduate. 
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NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

THE  New -York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  our  engraver  has 
given  a  faithful  picture,  is  situated  on  the 
Ninth  Avenue,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  It  was  established  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  all  our  philanthropic  institutions. 
There  are  at  present  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  most  of  them  from  va- 
rious places  in  the  state  of  New-York. 
Over  one  hundred  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
state,  thirteen  are  supported  by  their 
friends,  and  others — as  many  as  the  limit- 
ed funds  of  the  Institution  will  permit — 
are  boarded  and  taught  gratuitously. 

The  list  of  studies  pursued  by  the  in- 
mates includes  Reading  and  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Astronomy,  Men- 
tat  and  Moral  Science,  Music,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  English 
academies.  For  their  especial  use  books 
in  raised  print  are  provided,  and  from 
their  delicacy  of  touch  they  are  enabled 
to  read  with  ease  and  accuracy.  By  the 
aid  of  movable  type,  in  reticulated  frames, 
they  are  taught  Arithmetic,  and  the  profi- 
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ciency  of  many  of  the  totally  blind,  in  long 
and  complicated  calculations,  is  truly  won- 
derful. The  greater  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  is,  however,  necessarily  oral, 
and  frequent  repetition  supplies  the  place 
of  study. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  gentlemanly 
and  efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  Cooper, 
we  learn  that  the  household  establishment 
is  arranged  to  give  the  blind  every  com- 
fort, and  also  to  teach  them  to  dispense, 
for  the  most  part,  with  personal  assist- 
ance.     Thus,  the  children   at  table  are 

under  the  immediate  care  of  their  matron ; 
but  they  soon  learn  to  cut  their  own  food, 
and  otherwise  to  conduct  themselves  at 
meals  with  as  much  neatness  and  proprie- 
ty as  seeing  youth.  Their  dressing-rooms, 
dormitories  and  wash-rooms,  are  planned 
with  the  same '  view  ;  and  the  domestic 
attendance  is  no  larger  than  in  ordinary 
academies  of  equal  size. 

In  the  daily  routine  of  duty,  the  inmates 
rise  at  half-past  six,  hear  morning  prayers 
at  seven,  breakfast,  and  attend  the  schools 
from  eight  to  twelve ;  then  dine ;  and 
from  one  to  five  are  employed  in  the 
shops,  where  they  are  taught  to  manufac- 
ture baskets,  mats,  mattresses,  carpeting 
and  band-boxes.  The  females  are  also 
taught  plain  sewing,  various  kinds  of  fancy 
knitting  and  bead-work.  The  senior  and 
junior  singing  classes  are  engaged,  on  al- 
ternate days,  from  half-past  four  to  six. 
At  seven  the  pupils  are  assembled  in  the 
chapel,  to  listen  to  a  course  of  reading ; 
and  at  half-past  eight  the  roll  is  called  for 
evening  prayers. 

The  choir  or  band  then  practice  till  bed- 
time, ten  o'clock.  Lessons  on  the  piano 
and  other  instruments  are  given  to  all  in 
turn  during  the  day  and  evening. 

On  Sunday  there  is  public  worship  in 
the  chapel  in  the  morning  and  afternoon; 
mid-day  a  Sabbath  school ;  in  the  evening 
a  Bible  class — and  morning  and  evening 
prayers. 
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Thus,  with  mind  and  body  employed 
and  strengthened,  with  no  idle  time  for 
repining,  the  blind  child  finds  restored  to 
him  the  contentment  and  even  gayety  of 
youth  ;  and  were  this  all,  it  would  be  no 
trifling  good  effected. 

But  when  the  pupils  are  graduated,  they 
have  it  in  their  power,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  assistance  that 
young  persons  need  from  their  friends  for 
a  start  in  life,  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  labor  ;  and  some,  as  teachers  of 
music,  piano-tuners  and  choristers,  have 
received  very  constant  and  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

The  manufactory  is  an  extension  of  the 
work  department,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  graduates  who,  friendless  as  well  as 
sightless,  had  no  home  but  the  benign  in- 
stitution which  sheltered  them.  These 
found  board  and  lodging  in  the  vicinity, 
and  were  maintained  by  work  given  them 
at  prices  regulated  with  a  view  to  their 
support.  Their  numbers  were  soon  in- 
creased by  persons  who  had  lost  their 
sight  by  accidents  in  mature  life,  and  with 
health,  strength,  mechanical  skill  and  hab- 
its of  industry,  asked  not  for  alms,  but  for 
the  means  of  earning  bread  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  expenses  of  the  Institution  for  the 
last  year  were  about  $65,000 ;  the  re- 
ceipts were  not  quite  equal  to  the  dis- 
bursements. 
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BOSTON,   JULY   21,   1855. 

We  forgot  last  week  to  make  one  or  two  correc- 
tions in  our  account  of  the  musical  instruction  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  In  one  sentence  we  may 
have  given  the  impression  that  the  list  of  pieces 
from  which  we  heard  the  pupils  sing  had  been  en- 
tirely learned  during  the  year  past;  whereas  most  of 
the  pieces  had  been  practised  by  many  of  the  schol- 
ars during  several  years,  and  under  the  former 
teacher;  yet  they  were  of  this  year's  acquirement 
with  the  younger  portion.  Again,  we  stated  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  too  low ;  instead  of  from  six  to 
sixteen,  we  should  have  said  they  ranged  from  eight 
or  nine  to  from  sixteen  (the  limit  by  the  rules)  to 
twenty,  of  which  age  there  were  three  or  four  re- 
maining in  the  school By  the  way  we  learn 

that  Mr.  George  F.  Root,  the  accomplished  teacher 
for  some  time  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York,  organist  and  director  at  the  Mercer  St. 
Church,  and  principal  of  the  Normal  Musical  Insti- 
tute for  teachers,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  in  New  York,  so  numerous 
are  the  calls  made  upon  his  services  in  conducting 
musical  Conventions  and  gatherings  throughout  the 
country. 
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-^EW-YORK,    APRIl.    3,    185G. 

New- York  laslitatioii  for  the  Blind. — The  maHagers 
of  this  institution  have  presented  their  twentieth  annual 
report,  which  is  a  pleasing  record  of  usefulness  and 
prosperity.  It  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  this  institution  was  founded.  Beginning  with 
three  blind  children  who  had  lost  their  eight  by  oph- 
thalmia in  the  Almshouse,  it  now  numbers  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  pupils.  The  greatest  difficulty  experi- 
enced durhag  the  year,  Has  been  in  the  manufacturing 
department,  which  has  not  been  profitable  in  a  pecuni- 
ary point  of  yiew,  from  lack  of  sufiBcient  capital  pro- . 
perly  to  sustain  it. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  intellectual  education 
of  the  bhnd  is  an  art  which  is  being  practised  with  in- 
creasing success  every  year.  The  report  informs  us  of 
pupils  received  into  the  institution  in  grossest  ignorance 
from  coarse  and  uncultivated  famihes,  who  after  their 
graduation  return  intelligent  and  well  educated,  to  exert 
a  strong  influence  over  the  household  for  its  elevation 
and  refinement. 

The  blind  generally  have  a  great  aptitude  for  music. 
It  is  one  of  the  m.ercifiil  provisions  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence that  they  who  are  denied  the  capacities  of  the 
eye  should  be  more  abundantly  endowed  with  the  pow- 
ers and  pleasures  of  the  ear.  Great  numbers  of  scholars 
become  skillful  practical  musicians,  whose  services  in 
churches  and  elsewhere  are  eagerly  sought. 

The  past  year  has  been  to  the  inmates  one  of  gen- 
eral healthfulness,  which  is  greatly  promoted  by  a 
salutary  system  of  recreations  and  amusements  in  which 
they  engage. 


i/^ 
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BOSTON,    MAY   29,    1858. 
Music  Among  the  Blind. 

"We  take  the  following  from  the  Tribune's  report  of 
the  anniversary  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  which  took  place  last  week  : 

"  There  were  ahout  150  pupils  on  the  stage,  of  whom  about 
80  were  males.  They  were  arranged  on  the  stage  in  tiers,  the 
youngest  in  the  hack-ground.  The  young  women  were,  for  the 
most  part,  attired  in  white  and  blue,  and  presented  an  appear- 
ance of  uniformity  in  costume  that  was  not  discoverable  on 
the  part  of  the  young  men.  The  band,  composed  of  fifteen 
blind  boys,  occupied  one  corner  of  the  stage,  and  o.n  one  corner 
was  a  large  pile  of  brooms,  baskets,  mats  and  other  utilitarian 
products  of  the  industry  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 
The  teachers,  of  whom  are  eleven  blind  graduates  of  the 
school,  occupied  the  front  rows.  Probably  three  quarters  of 
the  audience  were  ladies,  and  many  went  away,  being  utterly 
unable  to  obtain  seats  in  any  part  of  the  house. 

The  exercises  began  with  an  introductory  piece  by  the  band. 
The  performances  of  these  musicians,  which  were  interspersed 
throughout  the  exercises,  were  most  creditable  and  excited 
much  laudatory  comment  in  the  auditory.  The  course  of 
musical  instruction  given,  is  thorough,  and  is  especially  in- 
sisted on  in  the  case  of  all  who  develop  the  slightest  talent  in 
that  lUrection.  It  is  esteemed  by  those  most  familiar  with 
the  education  of  the  blind,  that  the  study  of  music  is,  of  all 
othei-s,  calculated  to  afford  them  the  purest  and  most  intense 
gratification. 

There  is  little  in  its  pursuit  to  remind  them  of  their  great 
misfortunes,  and  it  is  not  only  a  great  solace  to  all  who  make 
any  proficiency  in  it,  but  in  many  cases  it  has  proved  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  comfortable  livelihood,  where  special  excellence 
has  been  attained.  So  all  the  pupils  study  music,  and  there 
are  now  64  of  them  under  instruction  in  vocal  music,  83  are 
practising  piano-forte  music,  and  the  15  youths  before  men- 
tioned, who  compose  the  band,  have  regular  instruction  in  the 
art  of  blending  the  harsh  voices  of  the  clarionets,  bugles, 
horns,  drums  and  other  curious  inventions,  into  a  ••  concord 
■of  sweet  sounds."'  More  than  .SI, 400  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended during  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  Mu.sical  depart- 
ment, for  salaries  of  teachers,  musical  instruments,  &c.,  and 
the  attainment  of  the  scholars,  as  yesterday  shown,  are  proof 
unquestionable  that  the  money  has  been  well  invested.  There 
were  a  number  of  solos,  duets  and  choruses  sung  by  the 
vocal  proficients,  admirably  and  with  applause. 


■■^  I*.' 
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CHRISTIAN     REGISTER. 

BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  22,   1858. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. — The 
anniversary  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  on  Wednesday  P.  M.  The  house 
was  thronged,  by  thousands  of  people  who 
came  together,  desirous  of  seeing  how  much 
education  has  done  in  mitigation  of  the  sad- 
ness of  the  dark  lot  of  those  who  are  stricken 
of  Heaven  in  the  delicatest  sense  of  all,  Sight. 

The  following  selections  are  from  the  Tribune. 

"There  were  about  150  pupils  on  the  stage, 
of  whom  about  80  were  males.  They  were 
arranged  on  the  stage  in  tiers,  the  youngest  in 
the  background.  The  young  women  were,  for 
the  most  part,  attired  in  white  and  blue,  and 
presented  an  appearance  of  uniformity  in  cos- 
tume that  was  not  discoverable  on  the  part  of 
the  young  men.  The  band,  composed  of  fifteen 
blind  boys,  occupied  one  corner  of  the  stage, 
and  on  one  corner  was  a  large  pile  of  brooms, 
baskets,  mats  and  other  utilitarian  products  of 
the  industry  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 
The  teachers,  of  whom  eleven  are  blind  grad- 
uates of  the  school,  occupied  the  front  rows. 
Probably  three-quarters  of  the  audience  were 
ladies,  and  many  went  away,  being  utterly  un- 
able to  obtain  seats  in  any  part  of  the  house. 

All  the  pupils  study  music,  and  there  are 
now  64  of  them  under  instruction  in  vocal 
music,  eighty-three  are  practising  piano-forte 
music,  and  the  15  youths  before  mentioned, 
who  compose  the  band,  have  regular  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  blending  the  harsh  voices  of 
the  clarionets,  bugles,  horns,  drums  and  other 
curious  inventions,  into  a  'concord  of  sweet 
Bounds. '  More  than  $1 ,400  have  been  expended 
during  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  Musical 
Department,  for  salaries  of  teachers,  musical 
instruments,  &c.,  and  the  attainments  of  the 
echolars,  as  yesterday  shown,  are  proof  unques- 
tionable that  the  money  has  been  well  invested. 
There  were  a  number  of  solos,  duets  and  cho- 
ruses, sung  by  the  vocal  proficients,  admirably 


and  with  annlause. 
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During  the  year  ending  December,  1857,  the 
amount  expended  by  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures is  $12,743  42,  while  the  manufactures 
have  sold  for  only  $9,587  07,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  something  more  than  $3,000,  from 
which  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  must  be 
deducted,  and  the  Committee  report  that  tho 
total  loss  for  1857  is  $2,003  02. 

The  blind  cannot  yet  successfully  compete 
with  those  who  have  to  aid  them  not  only  eyes 
but  machinery." 


^m^ 
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^foigljfs  laurnal  of  Pnsit, 


BOSTON,  APRIL  2,  1859. 

Musical  Notation. —Mr.  Cornelins  Mahoney, 
the  teacher  of  Music  in  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  m 
New  York,  lias  invented,  says  a  cotemporary,  llie 
Scientijjr  American,  an  entirely  new  system  of  nota- 
tion. He  has  the  name  of  th*e  note  cut  in  the  note 
itself,  showinir  -ivhite  in  the  black  notes  and  black  in 
the  white  ones,  ."^o  that  at  a  glance  the  name  of  the 
note  can  be  i^a^n.  This  is  more  practical  and  far  less 
expensive  than  the  other  system.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose, hoAvever,  that  either  will  come  into  general  use. 

Mr.  jNIahonv  is  also  the  inventor  of  embossed 
music  for  the  "blind,  by  which  any  blind  person  can 
read  the  music  by  touch,  and  will  not  require  a 
second  person  to  'read  them,  as  Avas  formerly  the 
case  :  "  thus  placintr  this  charming  solace  and  divine 
consoler,  sweet  melody,  wiihm  the  reach  of  that  class 
who  need  it  most  — the  blind."  It  is  much  to  have 
done  anything  toward  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
art ;  how  much  more  when  this  is  done  for  the  sake 
of  those  to  whom  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  one 
art  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  —  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 


//r 


(l\)t  ilXtxcmi]. 


NEW     BE>DFOIlD 


THURSDAY    EVEXIJVG,     AUG,    4,    1859. 


Tub  Blind. — Mr.  Walworth,  wealthy  planter  from 
Arkansas  who  is  one  of  the  old  habitues  of  Saratoga, 
has  made  a  will  in  which  he  bequeaths  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  State  of  New  York,  towards  founding 
a  hospital  for  the  blind;  if  the  State  should  refuse  to 
accept  it,  it  is  to  go  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  if  not 
accepted  by  Michigan  is  to  go  to  Ohio.  Mr.  Wal- 
worth is  himself  blind. 


:^: 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  5,  3860. 


The  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 
The  ai}n»>il  public  exhiftidoa  tf  this  excellea'.  c'iarita- 
l)le  iBStnuuon  Twi'l  he  held  at  the  Academy  of  Misio 
on  Wednesday  next.  It  appears  from  ihe  Tivcaty- 
fouith  ADBtial  Eeport  of  the  Miusgera,  subflaiited  fco 
\\\^  State  LBgifllature,  that  the  present  nutnbf^r  of  pupila 
ifi  205,  one  ha]f  beicg  females.  The  majority  of  tbe 
ycaT|€r  pupils  are  received  gratuHouely,  their  fiienda 
bf-jpg  in  ipojgtnt  cItcu 30 stances.  Workiog  people,  ovijr 
iiO  yc&iB  of  age,  who  have  lost  their  s'ght,  are  iostract- 
ed  ia  Boechanical  pursnits,  stich  as  the  manufacture  of 
Baattraesee,  baeket?,  mats,  btocma,  &:o.  The  oihar 
pu.ils  receive  as  tboxough  a  coarse  of  education  as  is 
cvnaistent  with  their  capabOities 

The  luf  titiiticn  is  in  tha  full  tide  of  succeasful  opera- 
tion, with  large  proiuises  for  the  future  of  increasing 
good.  Recently  a  site  has  been  purchased  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  with  greater  ca?ac5ty  and 
coflTealeace  than  the  present  one  admits  of,  asd  the 
wot¥  of  erection  wiP  hoop  «<,TOa»«3C«,  Tbe  lai^i^  oon- 
t8in*»g  thirty. five  aeren,  \^  admirably  s'JTjaAed  ea  the 
battB  of  the  Hudson,  r^u^  adjnitiingthe  pr>pe',ty  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Dp  ^f  and  Dumb,  kcH  sine*  it^  pur- 
chase the  property  has  mat,et^al!y  advacced  in  va'ue 
On  it  will  be  erected  a  cipacioueand  a*,tractlve  bat 
Bimp^o  build'n*^,  adapted  to  the  lequir^meutg  of  such 
ao  iDfrtitu' ion.  The  p?  epertt  property  oo  tbe  Eighth  ind 
Nv^th  aveuuef,  between  Tbirty-tbird  and  Thirty  fourr-h 
BtieetP,  the  entimated  value  of  wh^ch  is  half  a  million 
of  dol'aia  is  to  be  sold.  Rodneially  the  loetitu^ioa  is 
in  a  eaiiefaciory  eondit'on,  being  out  of  d-ibt;  bat  its 
receipts  ^rom  the  State  and  from  private  charities  are 
far  frrm  beir  g  commensurate  wi'h  the  good  which 
it  might  accomplish  with  greater  means, 

Tbe  Report  state?  further: 

"  As  timidi'y,  irresolution,  la-sk  of  seif-oonfidenci, 
wealinefs  of  mind  aud  bodv,  are"  t>i«  nasural  resa  tJ^  of 
en  ii  fanev  and  eaHy  cbijdbood  of  bMndoesH,  the  triia- 
ing  o'  the  Tnsfitu^e  is  adapted  to  tbe  cnie  of  these  faults 
end  Ibe  develoment  of  opposi^^e  tr-ii:s.  The  bl  od 
child  is  removed  from  tho  home  firesTd.*,  wrhere  he  was 
growinj?  up  in  ihe  moet  peifish  egot  soi,  or  the  most 
pitiable  helplesencfis.  and  is  pla-ed  in  the  care  of  obild- 
ren  of  bis  own  age,  who  tendeTl  e  habituate  him  to  bi^ 


^U.fr^. 
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ne  w  borne.  In»  PDS'bly  he  takes  his  nlacfl  in  the  ai«d<<- 
mical  routine.  Hia  novel  duiues,  his  epofte  with  hla 
feUow-pupiln,  are  the  dawn  o*  Ht'e  to  biiOD;  he  ia  not 
dieconrae»^dby  h  fe^Vntg  nf  iuf-*r\oT\%y  foi'h'sp'ayroatej 
a^e  ;lli<>  bifip^lf,  »ud  h«  rood  ^earnato  'jUlm  h'B  rahts 
BT-d  'lues  froTi  the  cowd  of  uoiey  and  happy  hjiod 
children.  A^^erward,  everytbing  io  done  to  »>tiaon^*te 
ambitions  feeling.  Ai  far  as  practicabls,  the  f^wchers 
are  pelected  from  the  advanced  paoilt'  and  crridnitif?. 
Tbeyrec«»ive  pqjariee,  and  a8opporruuitie8oflV.r,d*p4rt 
from  ns  for  more  profitable  occnpations.  The  Krge 
nnmber  of  ft  e  jonT.g  mi^n  who  gr^^dnat©  »m  arfim,n4 
receive  a  mcdorate  d:>nat  on.  To  all  snoft  the  Institu- 
tion bop  1ml  V  proved  its*  1  f  a  benign  mother." 

The  Exbil>ition  on  Wrtpneaday  next  will  no  donbt, 
a«  her etofoxft,  be  largely  a- tended  by  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  Institntion: 


MONDAY.  APRIL  16,  1860. 


//? 


THE    MANAGERS    OF   THE   INSTITUTION  OF 
THE  BLIND  ON  THE  COALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  F.^  Tribune. 

Sir  :  Your  Albaiiy  correspondent  does  Mr.  Van  Dy ck 
an  uiiiiiteniioiial  injubiice  m  suppobing  that,  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  tte  maDagsra  of  the  Institution  for  ther  Blind, 
*'  the  mode  of  govenjing  the  men  on  the  tkeutial  Park" 
■was  made  a  subject  of  inquiry,  aad  also  in  aappoeing 
ttat  I  wae  called  upon  as  a  fiiend  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Institution.  I  happened  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  certain  uarticulara  in 
the  maragemeut  of  the  Inetiiution  whicn  eatished  me 
that  the  gehtjemen  at  whose  iubtigation  this  in^^estigd- 
tionhadlbeea  orde/red  were  under  a  mibapprehanaioa 
as  to  the  relations  subeieting  between  the  S'lperiutend- 
enta  and  the  objects  of  their  chat-ity,  and  also  with  re- 
^rd  to  the  general  character  and  habits  o(  the  Super- 
mtendent.  At  to  my  knowledge  upon  these  points,  I 
tudtk©  pl«aaure  of  testifying.     Incidentally,  I  was 

examined  aUo  as  to  my  opmlou  of  the  degree  of  couS- 
cential  iu»?mafly  wKich  condd  be  attempted  between 
any  man  and  two  or  three  hundred  others,  male  aiid 
fema'e,  under  hia  gnid&nce,  without  giving  rise  to 
jeaJousJea.  ebargea  of  favoritism,  and  soandaloua  rn- 
moi*t.      My  aiu8*'fc.'e  had  no  referenoe  whatever  to  the 

foveriiment  (»f  the  C-eutral  Park,  bat  were  rather 
aeed,  in  my  own  mind,  upon  observation  of  th»  fre- 
quent ecandala  and  Chiirci  qnarrelii  which  have  grown 
I'-out  of  an  imprftctJcable  notion  of  th«  dut»««  of  a  paator. 
Your  correepondent'fct  statemeiit  of  the  charges  agamst 
Mr.  Cooper  is  Citlcnlatfd  to  place  the  Board  of  Maaage- 
ment  in  the  position  of  suHtaitiug  him  agauRSt  a  re- 
ligions persecBticn,  which,  I  truet,  is  equally  a  misap- 
prf  hens^on.  Your  okedieitt  aervant, 

New  York,  April  14,  1  ft^O.  FRF  D.  L  \  W  OLMS TBD. 


/^/ 


lie^-^wk  Wuil^  ®c%bum. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  10,  1860. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Pupils  of  the  New-York  Institutiou  for  the 
Blind  gave  their  Aimual  Exhibition  at  the  AcademT-  of 
Music  yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
audience,  mainly  composed  of  ladies.  On  the  stage 
were  piles  of  brooms,  mattressee,  mats,  band-boxe8|^ 
and  other  useful  articles,  the  product  of  blind  labor^ 
demonstrating  in  a  practical  way  that  this  institution 
makes  its  peculiarly  helpless  and  dependent  inmate* 
useful  and  comparatively  independent  members  of  WH 
ciety. 

Along  the  stage,  and  on  raised  platforms  in  the  reer, 
were  the  pupils  of  both  sexes,  nearly  200  in  numbec^ 
and  varying  trom  infancy  to  manhood.  The  blind  are 
not  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  yesterday  one  might 
easily  have^  fancied  that  he  saw  groups  of  toy  figures 
before  him,  so  expressionless  were  most  of  the  faces. 
But  occasionally,  when  some  favorite  air  broke  upou 
the  ear,  the  vacant  countenances  were  irradiated  with. 
pleasure,  and  a  buzz  of  dehght  passed  from  lip  to  lip. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  music  from  the  piano,  and 
the  blind  bai^d,  singing,  recitations,  and  songs. 

The  examination  of  the  Grammar  Class  showed 
creditable  proficiency,  and  the  examinations  in  geog- 
raphy, familiar  science,  arithmetic  and  reading  would 
have' done  credit  to  children  gifted  with  all  their  natural 
powers.  The  pupils  showed  much  proficiency  at  the 
piano,  their  sense  of  touch  beiug  peculiarly  delicate  and 
artistic.  Miss  Hunter  eliciting  much  applause.  A  solo, 
"  Ever  of  Thee,"  sung  by  Miss  F.  Hall,  produced  a 
marked  elfect  upon  her  fellow-pupils,  and  brought 
down  a  storm  of  plaudits.  Altogether,  the  exhibitioa 
was  very  successful . 

The  aimual  report  we  have  already  published. 


/AS  ^ 


Slje  Ittaximj. 


NE  W     BEDFORD 


THURSDAY  MOR\ING,  MAR,   13,  1S62. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  lately  re- 
ceived a  small  legacy  of  one  hundred  dollars,  under 
circumstances  of  ijuculiar  interest.  The  testator  was 
a  colored  woman,  born  a  slave  at  New  Utrecht,  Long 
Island,  of  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Van  Tujl;  after  her 
freedom  she  came. to  New  York  and  lived  out  as  cook. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  having  accumulated 
seven  hundred  dollars,  of  which  she  left  three  hundred 
dollars  in  special  bequests,  and  the  remainder  to  a 
granddaughter  of  her  old  master.  She  was  for  fifteen 
^cars  in  the  service  of  the  gentleman  who  noW  acts 
as  her  executor;  and  he  sajs  of  her  that  he  'never  met 
with  a  person  more  scrupulously  honest — white  or 
black.'  To  remember  the  afflicted  blind,  and  to  con- 
tribute, even  in  this  humble  way,  to  their  relief, 
'points  a  lesson'  which  others,  more  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced, may  take  to  heart. 


*itotg|fs  loiinial  of  Uiisit. 


BOSTON,  JULY  26,  IBCa. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the    Blind 

held  its  annual  summer  concert  on  the  30th  of  June, 

nnder  the  direction  of  its  able  professors,  S.  Lasar 

in  vocal,  and  A.  Reiff  in  instrumental  music.     The 

programme  (executed  by  the    pupils)  shows  a  dispo« 

sition  not  to  be  afraid  of  good  things.     Here  it  is  : 

1.  Introflnction Band 

2    Chorufl— ( First  Ma.«.«) Haydn 

3.  Solo — •'  Shower  of  Pearls." Osborne 

4    Sonj? — '•  In  Foreign  T.ands." Abt 

5.  Mailrisal — ''  Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying.''  A.D. 

1595 Morley 

6    Solo — '•  Piano  Nocturne." Reissiger 

7.  Solo  and  Chorus — "  OhI  come  unto  me,"  and 

"  Ili.«  yoke  is  easy."     "Me.«siah.-' TIandel 

8.  Quarfet-  *•  Orpheus,  with  hi.s  lute" McFarren 

9.  Grand  March Band 

10    Duet— Pi.ano   

11.  Fonr  Part  Sonop. — a.   "  Swift  as  a  flash,"  Ro-S-'ini — 

b.  ••  It  is  well  we  should  be  gay."  S.  La«ar — c. 
•'  Come,  sing  thi*  sorg  with  me." — Martini 

12.  Song—-'  The  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me  ". .  AVrighton 

13.  Solo  !tnd  Chorus.  '•  Arm  !  arm  !  ye  brave."  and 

"We  come!  wecomel  ''Judas  Maccabseus,". Handel 

14.  Quickstep Hand 

15.  Terzptte— 'The  Lilv  " H.  C.  Timm 

16.  Song— ••  The  Mothers  Song." KUcken 

17.  ?o!o— "Charity,"  Variations C.  Grohe 

18.  Chorus—'  Sing  unto  God.'? '.Tudas  Maccabeus, MLandel 

19.  Solo.  Piano — "Spring  Flowers." W.  Jucho 

20.  Psrtiiig  Seng — •'  Let  us  say  farewell." S.  Lasar 

21.  Finale Band 


NEW-YORK,  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  2,  1862. 

SuiiAiER  Examination  and  Musical  Rkcita. 
TiON  OF  THE  New-York  Ikstitution  Foa  thb  Blind. — 
The  literary  exercises  took  place  in  the  rnorniiig  and 
theiausicul  lecitation  at  7  P.  M.,  on  Monday,  the 
Chapei  haii  ol  the  iustituUou  being  lilled  with  spectK- 
tors.  1  here  are  at  present  eight  teachers  in  the  liter- 
ary department,  six  of  these  being  bimd.  Tne  princi- 
pal tCHcher,  Mr.  Stephen  Babcock,  was  horn  with 
sigiU,  but  ibr  ihe  latt  ten  years  has  been  blind.  A 
singular  incident  occurrea  during  the  morning's  ex- 
kibi.lt<.>ii,  going  to  ijiove  how  exquisitely  acute  is  the 
sensiiUons  ol  louch  iii'  the  bli-.u  :  A  little  boy  of  nine 
years,  was  reading  an  unfamiliar  lesson,  when  sud- 
denly a  linen  handkeicnief  was  spread  over  me  pnge; 
he  still  lead  on  wiih  ease;  another  thic!vne>s  was 
overlui'i,  aiid  still  another,  till  lourinterv.ened  belweeii 
his  little  fingers  ana  liie  emoo^stu  leiiers,  without  in- 
terl'erkig  with  iue  eorreciness  of  his  reading.  The 
,*Jnder^lal;aing  of  these  blind  pupils  of  tho 
jmelUods  of  arithmetic  and  .the  researches  of 
geography,  marked  their  capacities  of  as  high 
oidc)  as  are  liiose  ot  persons  blessed  with  and 
fully  appreciating  their  eyesight.  The  usual  scho- 
last.c  course  is  gone  through  here,  anfl  the  allain- 
rnenis  of  the  ciasses,  as  shown  yesterday,  proved 
that  careful  culture  is  observed.  The  evening  exhi- 
bition took  place  under  a  bi  oad  canopy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hugs,  and  the  band  m  attendance  was  composed 
wholly  o'  pupils  of  ihe  Insiitu  ion.  They  have  twelve 
pieces,  iind  opened  wiili  ttie  'V^uir  Spangled  Banner," 
intlieh'Hiie.-tst)leof   heir  art, 

Oiiiei  raufioai^iec^s  lollo-,\ed,  but  where  all  did 
their  i;arl  so  wel;  it  is  a  delicate  maiier  to  draw  ajs^- 
tinctidtis.  Perhaps  the  sf((r  o(  the  eveuin;;  was  liilK; 
JiMfcv  AsiU'oM,  a  nev\s-t)t)y,  ot  Albany,  w  home  some 
gen".ie«iaij  noticed  as  he  was  perambulating  the 
s'reeift  with  sitjiitless  eyes,  th*^  sweetest  voice  imagin- 
able, and  with  a  jtackaLe  of  Times,  Tribune  and  Her- 
aida  uniier  his  arm,  which  he  sol  1  witn  perfect  dexter- 
ity, </iiity.',<Mt«yu>i^'  cacA  ij/  its  mnelL,  Tins  philosophy 
of  the  Oder  oi  ce  Lam  siittta  might  be  enlarged  unon, 
but  we'll  wnit  till  Jimmys  \  niau.  when  iiis  youtid'ul 
perceptions,  developed  into  manhood,  will  probably 
airora  some  whoesome  truths. 

OiiehuHured  an-i  seventy  pupils  were  upon  the 
platform  ;  eighty  of  these  were  members  of  the  regu- 
lar cna()fl  cl7oir. 

A  "Liiughing  Song"  and  chorus  completely  took 
the  auuience  bv  storm,  and  the  longest  countenances 
relaxed  irresistably. 

Proi'es.-or  IvAMKiN,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution, 
presideo,  huU  was  perfectly  successful  in  his  orderly 
management  of  so  singular  an  exinhition. 
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BOSTON,  MAY  30,  1863. 

The  New  York  Ixstitutiox  for  the  Blind 

and  its  exhibition,  at  Irving  Hall,  on  the  15th  inst. 
^lusic  entered  larq:ely  into  the  exercises  of  the  pupils, 
under  the  direction  of  their  earnest  teacher,  Mr.  S. 
Lasar.  Anionp:  other  pieces  were  sung  :  the  Gloria 
from  ^fozart's  "Twelfth  Mass"  (so  called);  the 
Hal/ehijah  chorus ;  a  solo  from  the  Creation ;  a 
song  by  Robert  Franz  :  "Now  the  summer  days  are 
ours"  ;  a  couple  of  old  English  madrigals,  by  Ford 
and  Morley  ;  a  three-part  song  :  "Chorus  of  Mer- 
maids," by  Gade  ;  divers  glees  and  rounds  ;  iMrs. 
Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  to  the  "John 
Brown  "  tune  ;  and  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner," 
There  were  also  Band  and  Piano-forte  performances. 
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The  Asylum  for  thb  Bliwd. — A  petition  Ivau 
been  sent  to  the  Legislature  embodying  com- 
plaints from  some  of  the  pupils  against  the 
management  of  the  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.     We  understand  that  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  which  will  at 
once  proceed  to  inrestigate  these  charges^ 
which  relate  to  alleged  deficiencies  in  the 
boarding  department,  severity  in  the  discip- 
line of  the  institution,  &c.    The  management 
of  this,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
useful  of  our  charitable  institutions,  is  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  our  most  excellent  and  most 
highly  esteemed  citizens,  who  give  to  it  a 
I  great  deal  of  their  time  and  personal  atten- 
j  tention.    They  allege  that  these  complaints 
I  emanate  from  a  few  of  the  pupils,  who  have 
I  been  necessarily  restrained  in  the  indulgence 
:  of  vicious  propen8ities,and  who  have  taken  this 
method  of  revenging  themselves.    Whatever 
j  the  facts  of  the  case    may  be,    it  is  well 
I  that  they  are  to  be  made  the    subject  of 
'  prompt  official  inquiry ;   and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the    results    may  be   laid    with    equal 
promptness  before  the  public,  whose  judgment 
in  the  matter  should  not  be  prejudged  by 
one-sided  statements. 
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To  Strangers. 


This  Metropolis  of  America,  whether  regarded  as  the  home 
of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  or  as  the  richeft  in  the  Weftern 
World,  is  naturally  a  place  to  which  the  attention  of  ftrangers 
is  ftrongly  directed.  A  vifitto  New  York  is  among  the  things  , 
which  nearly  every  perfon  in  the  country  tries  to  accompliflj, 
at  leaft  once  in  a  lifetime  j  and  travellers  from  other  countriea 
are  every  year  showing  an  increafing  tendency  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Empire  City  of  the  Republic, 

What  London  is  to  England,  or  Paris  is  to  France,  New 
York  is  to  America. 

From  this  great  centre  radiates — by  telegraph,  fteamers,  and 
railroads — new  faAions  and  follies,  daily,  to  the  extremities  ot 
the  Union  ;  and  what  is  faid  or  done  is  fought  after  with 
eagernefs  by  the  thirty  millions  of  freemen. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1865,  by 
HUMPHREY  PHELPS, 
in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Uiited    States  In  and  for 
Southern  District  of  Now  York. 
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28     BIIIiD  ASYLUM. FEMALE  &UAF.D1AN  SOCIETT. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  grounds  occui)y  che  whole  block  between  Thirty-third  and 
Thirty-fourth  sti-eets  and  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues.  The  buildings 
are  large  and  imposing,  being  175  feet  long,  with  out-buildings  for 
workshops,  etc.  etc.  The  cost  was  about  $95,000,  more  than  one  half 
of  which  was  raised  by  voluntary  douations,^he  balance  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  state.  The  great  object  of  this  Institution  is  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  by  affording  them  the  means 
of  education,  and  preparing  them  for  some  useful  employment,  by 
which  they  may  provide  for  their  own  wants.     Able  instruction  ia 

Tordcd  in  all  the  branches  of  English  education,  together  with  vocal 
ind  instrumental  music.  Pupils  are  received  «between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twenty-five  years. 

Appropi-iations  arc  made  by  the  stale,  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  indiirents  are  annually  received.  Before  such  are  admitted  they 
must  furnish  a  certificate  from  the  overseer  of  the  poor  in  the  town 
where  the  ajiplicant  resides,  statinir  the  fact  of  permanent  blindness, 
good  moral  character,  and  the  inability  of  their  parent?  or  cfiiardiana 
to  support  them  in  the  Institution.  Such  certificate  must  he  endorsed 
by  the  secretai-y  of  state.  The  expense  a^ide  from  clothing  is  about 
$130  per  year.  Beneficiaries  are  allowed  to  remain  five  years,  in  some 
cases  the  teiTns  is  extended  to  seven.  Tlic  workshops  furnish  em- 
ployment for  adults,  or  those  who  have  completed  their  course,  pay- 
ing by  the  piece  for  all  work  pei-foiTned. 

Visiters  are  admitted  on  Tuesdays  of  each  week. 


FEMALE  GUARDIAN  SOCIETY,  and  Home  for  the  Friendlesa, 

This  useful  and  philanthropic  institution  was  founded  in  ISM,  by 
private  mimificence.  It  is  under  the  cai-e  of  the  American  Female 
Guardian  Society.  Its  obiect  is  to  afl^ord  a  place  and  means  of  protec- 
tion for  destitute,  respectable  females  \\'ithout  employment,  friends,  or 
home,  and  wthin  the  age  and  circimistances  of  temptation ;  also  for 
fi-iendless  children  of  both  sexes,  until  they  can  be  committed  per- 
manently to  the  guardianship  of  foster-parents  or  worthy  families,  who 
will  train  them  to  respectability  and  usefulness.  This  institution  ia 
located  on  East  Thirtieth  street,  between  Fourth  and  Madison  avenues ; 
and  is  open  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  from  9,  A.  M.  to  .5.  P.  M.  Fourth 
avenue  stages,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  pass  the  institution 
eveiy  five  minutes,  durin?  the  day ;  and  the  Harlem  Railroad  cars 
carry  passengers  to  Twenty-seventh  street 

No  visiters  are  admitted  on  the  sabbath,  except  by 
permission  of  the  Board.  Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at 
the  Home,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  fn)m  2  to  5,  P.  M. 

Strangers  and  citizens  will  be  much  gratified  by  paying  a  visit  to  th« 
Institution. 
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The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  New  York,  founded  in  1831,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  class.  Its  school  is  thoroughly  graded  with  a  regular  course 
of  instruction,  embracing  the  common  and  higher  branches  of  an  English 
education.  An  institution  for  the  blind  has  been  established  at  Batavia,  and 
tasteful  buildings  erected  for  its  use. 
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PRIVATE  CHARITIES,  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  PUBLIC  MONEY. 


GRANTS   OF    LAND 


AND 


GIFTS  OF  MONEY 


TO 


Catholic  and  Non-Catliolic  Institutions 


IN   NEW  YORK  COMPARED: 


WHICH   CHURCH   DOES  THE  STATE  AND  CITY  SUPPORT? 


NEW  YORK : 

THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION   SOCIETY   CO., 

9   Barclay  Street. 

1879. 
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87  The  New  Yo7^k  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  Ninth  Avenue,  re- 
ceives both  State  and  private  pupils, 
and  at  the  date  of  the  last  report 
(1878)  the  number  of  inmates  was 
200.  No  information  is  given 
about  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction.  During  the  previous 
year  the  institution  received  §52,- 
643  49  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
$7,283  82  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  $5,078  25  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  $1,921  5a  from 
Kings  and  Queens  counties  ;  total, 
$66,927  06.  Gross  receipts  from 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York 
(1847-77),  $1,052,798  06.  Dona- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $8,250  liave 
also  been  made  by  the  city  to  grad- 
uates of  this  institution. 
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